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Editorial Comment 


This number of The Bible Translator will reach its readers as re- 
presentatives of the Bible Societies foregather in London to celebrate 
one hundred and fifty years of Bible Society activity throughout the 
world. These celebrations will take various forms. There will be Thanks- 
giving Services attended by the highest dignitaries of all the churches. 
There will be a splendid concert in London conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, when the theme of the evening will be “The Bible in Sacred 
Music’. In every auxiliary throughout the country there will be meetings 
of all kinds for which preparations have been made through many months. 
On numerous platforms, the names of illustrious translators of the past 
will be sounded forth and the great story of the last century and a half 
will be told in glowing terms. 

As the translator is acclaimed in this impressive way, I wonder how 
many ever think of themselves as key people in the making of human 
history. Not many, I suspect. For the translator is a man who shuns the 
limelight, seeks the quiet of the study, is happiest most when wrestling 
with his intimate problems and perplexities, finding his deepest satisfaction 
in the precise word, the felicitous phrase, the happy inspiration that leads 
him to the matching of thought with thought. Nevertheless, it can do no 
harm, particularly in a ter-Jubilee year, to remember the company he 
keeps. About one thousand men and women are engaged today in all 
parts of the world in the supreme task of translating the Scriptures. 
The Editorial Board of The Bible Translator can think of no worthier 
way of marking this occasion than by pledging anew the service of the 
societies they represent to all translators: by saying again that we desire 
to know your problems; to do everything possible, through the pages of 
this journal, through direct contact and by liaison between translator and 
expert, to share the responsibility and to lighten the task. The achieve- 
ments of the last one hundred and fifty years in the field of Bible 
translation have been great indeed, but no one can begin to measure 
the significance of this aspect of the Church’s work in the conditions 
which prevail in the world today. What translators and revisers are 
engaged in is not just a desirable ‘optional’, but a prime necessity if, 
above the clamorous noises of the modern world, the Voice of Galilee 
is still to command the hearts and minds of men. 
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Scripture Translation through One Hundred 


and Fifty Years 
Wilfred ]. Bradnock. 


It is just one hundred and fifty years since the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was founded. Readers of this journal who are also Bible 
translators might like to celebrate the ter-Jubilee in part at least by taking 
a brief rest from their labours, in order to consider some of the wider 
implications of the task to which they are committed. In the year 1804 
there were only thirty-eight translations in existence. Most of these were 
in the languages of Europe. In the course of the next fifty years the 
number grew to sixty-nine, and by 1904 to ninety-nine. In the next 
fifty years, that is to say by 1929, it had increased to one hundred and 
forty-seven, and in the year 1953 the two hundredth Bible was published, 
significantly enough an African version in the Bangala language. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to say that the vast programme of translation 
work involved has been carried out accumulatively under the auspices 
of a number of Societies of which three, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the American Bible Society and the Netherlands Bible Society 
have shared the greater part of the work. It is right and fitting on an 
occasion like this that we should remember with gratitude the illustrious 
achievements of a great company of men and women who during these 
one hundred and fifty years have spent themselves in the tremendous 
task of giving the Word of God to countless thousands in every part 
of the world. History has its rightful place in any celebration of this 
kind, but it is not our purpose at this point to dwell on the past. Rather 
does it seem more appropriate to consider the present. What do we find? 

In 1954 the Bible Societies of the world are confronted with a challenge 
and an opportunity in the translational field the like of which has never 
before presented itself. On every hand there is evidence that men and 
women, East and West, are turning once again to the Bible. In many 
parts it is true to say that the Bible is being discovered for the first time, 
while in many other parts the frustrations and disillusionments of this 
modern age are sending men back to a re-examination of a Book they 
have too long neglected. Even to Bible translators this may come as a 
great surprise. Nevertheless it is a fact. At the moment of writing no 
fewer than thirty-eight whole Bibles, all of them new, are in process of 
preparation and it is expected that twenty-one of these will appear within 
the next five years. In addition to this programme of entirely new Bibles, 
no fewer than twenty-three are undergoing revision. Add to this the large 
number of New Testaments, Gospels and additional books and the case 
for the claim made above is impressive to say the least. Is it too much 
to say that the first inference to be drawn from this tremendous pro- 
gramme of translation is that the Church is being summoned again to 
her main source of life and strength in the Word of God? 

It is a fair generalisation that the first gospel in a new tongue signifies 
that somewhere in the world the Church is striving to fulfil her missionary 
obligation. The first New Testament may be regarded as a sign that there 
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has been some response, that converts are being won and that a new 
church is truly coming into being. The appearance of a whole Bible is 
the surest mark that the Church has struck roots and has come to stay, 
and that the demand for revisions means that the Church is coming to 
maturity. In the light of that generalisation let us look for a moment at 
the present translational commitments of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society which now number two hundred and ten and represent almost 
every part of the world. 


1. Versions for Iron-Curtain Countries 


These are, of course, in every case, revisions, for most of the Iron- 
Curtain countries have had their Bibles for centuries. The Russian re- 
volution of 1917 and the great political upheavals of Central Europe 
since the first world war have brought it about that very large communities 
of all these peoples have sought refuge in the western world where they 
are seeking to restore their fortunes while preserving their national and 
ecclesiastical traditions. For many of them this has meant a rediscovery 
of the importance of the Bible and a new sense of urgency to have it 
in a truly intelligible form. In the old days the Bible Societies always 
played a responsible part in meeting the Bible needs of these people in 
their homelands, but today there are no other agencies whereby these 
needs can be met. It is an inescapable responsibility. Versions are now 
being prepared in the following languages:— 

Russian — A New Testament to be ready in 1954 with hopes that the 
whole Bible might be done by 1960. This work is being done in 
Paris under the direction of Bishop Cassian of the Institute of St. 
Sergius. 

Ukrainian — The whole Bible will be ready in 1954. It is largely the 
work of Metropolitan Ilarion, formerly known as Dr. Ohienko. He 
has had the support of a strong committee of Ukrainian scholars. 

Lithuanian ~— The New Testament will be ready in 1954 and the Bible 
by 1960. This work is in the hands of Rev. Jurenas who, with a com- 
mittee of four, is working in Chicago. 

Latvian — The New Testament has just appeared and a committee for 
the completion of the Old Testament is now being formed in 
New York. 

Polish — Of this work we hear little, but it is known that the whole 
Bible is being revised in Warsaw by Bishop Szeruda. 

Georgian — The MSS. of the Four Gospels is now ready for printing. 
This will be in diglot form with the Old Georgian version. It is the 
work of Professor Metreweli of Munich. 

In addition to this, the Hungarian Bible Committee is also preparing 
a new translation of the whole Bible. Work which was begun under the 
auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society is now entirely in the 
hands of the Hungarian Committee and is making good progress. For 
the present and for some years to come, justification for these new 
revisions is to be found almost solely in the needs of the emigree com- 
munities, but who can say when enormous fields of opportunity may 
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not be opened by the rolling back of the iron curtain? So the preparation 
of these versions serves a double purpose, one already pressing upon us, 
the other unpredictable but ever possible, for which at all costs we must 
be ready. 


2. Versions for Africa 

Those who assert that Africa is the Continent of Tomorrow can find 
abundant justification in the Bible work now going on in almost every 
part of the country. Already the claim can be well substantiated that the 
work of the Bible Societies for the last fifty years is perhaps the most 
important single factor in the amazing progress and development that 
have taken place. In two generations we have seen the printed word 
supplant primitive tribal sanctions as the generally accepted basis of a 
progressive way of life after the western pattern. This reorientating of 
the minds and aspirations of a whole people has been very largely the 
work of missionaries who first reduced the languages to writing and then 
provided parts of the Scriptures in over three hundred different languages. 
That the Bible should continue to take pride of place as the most powerful 
single integrating factor in the newly emerging life of the continent is surely 
a matter of the utmost importance. Africa is indeed the Linguist’s Paradise, 
but today the lingua franca is coming into its own, barriers are breaking 
down as peoples draw together, and it is against this background that 
we must try to assess the significance of the fact that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society is today committed to the production of no fewer 
than twenty-seven new whole Bibles and eighteen revisions in major 
African languages. The map reveals that these cover almost the whole 
country and if the generalisation made above is essentially true, this 
gives us a clear indication of the extent to which the Church has really 
struck roots in Africa and of the quite incalculable importance of the 
translators’ task, especially in the next five years. 


3. Revisions for India 

During the first fifty years of Bible Society history, India was perhaps 
the main scene of Bible Society activity in the field of translations. It 
was during this time, largely through the labours of the Serampore trio, 
Carey, Marshman and Ward, and their ‘translations factory’, that parts 
of the Scriptures were translated into nearly all the major languages of 
the country. By the turn of the century these languages also had whole 
Bibles. Many today have thought that, save for occasional revision in the 
light of local linguistic changes, the Bible Society task in India was 
virtually over. But what are the facts? 

The political events of 1947 have revealed with stark realism to the 
Church in India her true situation vis-a-vis her environment and her 
western affiliations. All this is to the good. She stands now on her own 
feet. She must measure her strength with no artificial supports from the 
west to rely on, against the total strength of Hindu philosophy and 
religion, reactionary but militant orthodoxy, and fanatical Islam, all 
greatly reinforced by their self-identification with national interest and 
patriotism. As never before, the Church in India has had to look to her 
armoury. The first discovery she makes is that in many instances the 
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main weapon of her warfare is inadequate. For in most cases her main 
Bibles are ‘missionary-made’. This in no way reflects on the vast service 
rendered by generations of scholarly missionary translators. It is merely 
to record that in the new India there is a deep and growing consciousness 
that no Indian Bible can be thought of as definitive until Indian Christian 
scholars have brought to them their own unique contribution, both 
linguistic and theological. This feeling is shared by Church and mis- 
sionary alike to a greater or lesser degree and the immediate result is 
that we are committed to new revisions in the following major languages:- 
Hindi, Bengali, Nepali, Santali, Panjabi, Gujerati, Marathi, Oriya, Telugu 
and Assamese. 

In addition to all this, a great deal of highly significant work is going 
on in the N.E. corner of the country among the hill-tribes, in Assam, in 
the Lushai hills and further south in Orissa. This part of S.E. Asia is, 
without doubt, one of the most important areas of missionary activity. 
It has been said with confidence that the ultimate evangelisation of India 
may well come from this part of the country. If that is to prove true, who 
can measure the significance of what is being done by a relatively small 
band of translators into the numerous vernaculars of the area? 

I have left to the last one phase of the modern translation movement 
which many will think is perhaps the most arresting of all. I refer to 
the great modern translations which have been done in English, on 
both sides of the Atlantic in the course of the last few years. These 
represent a revival of interest and concern, the effects of which will un- 
doubtedly be felt to the ends of the earth. Who, for instance, would 
care to measure the possible influence of the Revised Standard Version 
on the life of the Church in the next hundred years? Or who can estimate 
the contribution to a revival of true religion which may yet be made by 
the new English ‘authorised’ version, being prepared at Cambridge under 
the direction of Dr. C. H. Dodd and a representative team of scholars? 
English is now the major lingua franca of the whole world. The ‘R.S.V.’ 
and the new English will undoubtedly become standard works of reference 
wherever English is spoken. Translators everywhere already recognise 
that into the making of these versions has gone the very finest that 
modern scholarship can provide, new knowledge of the meaning of New 
Testament Greek, resulting from fifty years of intense research with the 
finest technical instruments upon a mass of new materials, new knowledge 
of the meaning and content of the Old Testament, the fruits of nearly a 
century of scientific but reverent study, new insights resulting from 
anthropological and archaeological research, the sciences of comparative 
philology and linguistics. It is not perhaps too much to claim that many 
of these values have already influenced the making or revising of many 
modern versions for Africa and Asia and, in some respects at least, the 
western churches lag behind in these matters. The real values of all 
this inestimable treasure are, however, yet to be claimed by those who 
will complete the versions of tomorrow and give themselves to the re- 
visions which a newly awakening church will inevitably demand. Surely 
no group of men or women called to the service of the world church can 
claim a greater responsibility, a higher privilege or a more exacting task. 
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Textual Criticism and 
Old Testament Translation 
William A. Irwin 


This discussion takes its rise from the stimulating article by Professor 
Aalders in the July, 1953, issue of The Bible Translator. He has pre- 
sented points of view that call for warmest endorsement. In particular 
his emphasis is excellent that while translation is a form of interpretation, 
yet the translator must be sensitive to the thin line where such legitimate 
interpretation merges into a free reading of the translator's ideas into 
the sacred text. It is a sort of corollary of this principle that proper 
translation must give a rendering just as ambiguous as the original may 
be. One may agree also on the desirability of the literary style of the 
ancient authors being mirrored in the translation. Yet somewhere about 
this point one begins to entertain misgivings. For the translator's basic 
responsibility to give his readers a lucid and graceful rendering in modern 
idiom may, and frequently does, run counter to the claims of ancient 
style. To cite one of Professor Aalders’ illustrations, the aposiopesis in 
Psalm 27:13; his idea is excellent if the translation is designed for 
private use in a scholar’s study, but how would a literal rendering sound 
when read in public by someone who had imperfectly understood the 
stylistic device? Possibly there is a way by which both values may be pre- 
served, but the course taken by the Dutch Bible Society, to which he refers 
is not the solution; for by his own principles it is definitely wrong. The 
Hebrew does not at all say, “Oh, if I had not believed”, but merely “If 
I had not believed”; there is no exclamatory particle, and whatever may 
be the force of the Dutch wording, certainly in English the meaning is 
distorted with an ambiguity that the original does not imply. 

However, it is Professor Aalders’ principles relevant to textual cri- 
ticism that most of all bring one to a stop with uneasiness that presently 
hardens into dissent. One quoted sentence will, I believe, provide a fair 
summary of his position; he says, “The translator has not to trouble 
himself with questioning whether there are solid grounds to regard the 
Massoretic text as the nearest approach to the original text; he has to 
look for a rendering of the Massoretic text which according to lexicon 
and grammar can be called faithful and yields sufficiently good sense, 
and if he succeeds, his task as translator is accomplished.” (id. p. 97) 

That is one way to translate. And if that sort of translation is wanted, 
then it is the right way—but only on that condition. That it is a faithful 
discharge of the translator's responsibility to the hosts of devout folk 
who know nothing of the difficulties entailed or of the resources avail- 
able, but who wish a dependable rendering of the Scriptures, is not at 
all apparent. Numbers of disturbing questions at once obtrude themselves. 

Professor Aalders says we are to translate the Massoretic text. Very 
good; but which Massoretic text? The question is not facetious, for 
actually there is no one such text. Scholars have unconsciously fallen into 
enduing the Kittel Bible, in particular its third edition, with a quasi 
sanctity as the authoritative Old Testament text. But why so, rather 
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than Jacob ben Hayyim’s, or Ginsburg’s, or that of Baer and Delitzsch, 
or of the hosts of other editors who since ben Hayyim have sought a 
higher accuracy? The differences between these may be slight (such 
adjectives lack scientific precision), but they are real. Which then is 
the authoritative text? Answer may be made, if one is in the mood, in 
terms of Kittel’s reproduction of what is believed to be a genuine ben 
Asher manuscript. This view I am quite ready to accept, but for the 
moment it is entirely irrelevant. For as soon as one undertakes any 
decision he becomes, ipso facto, a textual critic! And he may not begin 
his translation until he has decided. Briefly, the Bible translator, just 
as any other, is compelled first of all to address himself to the task 
of textual criticism. 

Doubtless Professor Aalders would admit all this, insisting only that 
what he means lies beyond: we are to choose that edition of the Hebrew 
Bible which most commends itself to us, and then proceed. It is un- 
fortunate that he has left the matter vague, for there are yet serious 
problems. Is the translator thus confronted with one or another Hebrew 
Bible to be compelled to take it or leave it? In its totality must it be 
adjudged of such authority that in no case may he entertain an alternate 
reading selected from another edition or manuscript? I cannot believe 
Professor Aalders would enforce this rule. But if not, then the flood- 
gates are open to the entire problem of textual criticism. The translator 
may affirm that he will limit his resources to the total Massoretic 
tradition; but that is a flimsy barrier which will be quickly swept away 
by the necessities of his task. For can the translator rightly feel that 
he has dealt fairly with his heavy responsibilities to his readers if he 
denies them access to the increasingly significant resources in pre-Mas- 
soretic texts? On this second consideration Professor Aalders’ principles 
simply will not bear careful examination. 

The problem has assumed more than passing importance today, for 
the pendulum of scholarly mood—just as unstable as anything else in 
our human transience—has returned full swing to the opposite extreme 
from that of, say, fifty years ago. At that time the enterprising scholar 
played fast and loose with the text in an activity that not uncommonly 
amounted to little more than rewriting the Old Testament in accord with 
his own whims. The greater caution of today has been induced by the 
sobering experience of finding numerous alleged corruptions fully 
vindicated by advancing knowledge. It has been enhanced, too, by a 
sane reaction from former excess. But as well it expresses the conservative 
temper of today which, like all moods, consists in measurable degree of 
completely irrational elements that recoil from unpleasant but wholesome 
facts. For there is no denying that the current high respect for the 
Massoretic text is, in its more extreme forms at least, theologically based. 
A recent writer voices his faith that “evangelical Christians have always 
believed not only that the original authographic Scriptures of the Old 
Testament given in Hebrew and Aramaic were inerrantly inspired and 
recorded, but also that through divine providence these ancient Oracles 
were transmitted with an exceedingly high degree of accuracy”. 
(Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1953, p. 54). One may comment in passing 
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that it is an amazing outcome of this special divine providence that 
it could not attain perfection, but only “‘an exceedingly high degree of 
accuracy’! And what is the use of talking about a postulated “inerrant” 
original, when all we can know is the present text, any fair study of 
which leaves little room for such loose generalization. The text deserves 
respect—when one considers its centuries of manuscript transmission, 
it merits high admiration and respect—but it is corrupt; in some passages 
corrupt to the point of unintelligibility. Of this the facts permit no denial. 

May I return to the sentence quoted above from Professor Aalders, 
long enough to insert italics? He says that the translator is “to look for 
a rendering... which can be called faithful and yields sufficiently good 
sense, and if he succeeds, his task is accomplished”. In this amazing 
accumulation of qualifications and reservations are we to recognize Pro- 
fessor Aalders’ real position? Is he telling us that ‘sufficiently good 
sense’ which “can be called faithful’ is an entirely hypothetical attainment 
in many passages? In any case that is the actual situation. It is high time 
for us to drop all excessive claims of accuracy, that are only self deceptive, 
and to recognize that in spite of the remarkable success which the 
Jewish scribes presently attained, our Hebrew scriptures, in the only form 
we know or can know them, have suffered severe corruption. 

Here is the third objection to Professor Aalders’ principles: they are 
quite impossible! Only by some process of textual emendation can a 
“faithful” rendering of the Old Testament Scriptures be attained. What 
does he do, for example, with Job 19: 26a, where by sound linguistics 
one can “succeed” in attaining nothing better than this, “And after (or 
afterward) my skin they are struck off this’? It can scarcely be called 
“sufficiently good sense’! But the remark of a conservative scholar in 
criticism of the textual principles of the Revised Standard Version should 
here be invoked. He objected that “competent Old Testament scholars 
have always been able to translate and exegete the passages as received” 
(The Review and Expositor, 50, 1953, p. 47). Let us see. The King 
James and the American Standard Versions followed much the principles 
advocated by Professor Aalders. The former says here, “And though 
after my skin worms destroy this body’; and the latter reads, “And 
after my skin, even this body is destroyed”. In both cases we have 
merely a counsel of despair; neither is sound translation. And if Professor 
Aalders prefers such freedom in intrusion of unauthorized words into 
the Bible rather than honest wrestling with the text, then how does he 
square this with his objection to inserted interpretation? As for exegesis 
of such impossible passages, it is to be noted that there is, unfortunately, 
no objective criterion that will tell inerrantly when sound exposition 
moves over into the fanciful; but not a little work by “competent Old 
Testament scholars” has so far passed this thin line that no doubt 
remains of its being mere fantasy. 

Here's another passage where we desire earnestly to “succeed” in 
reading ‘“‘sufficiently good sense’. Job 8: 18-19 says: 

“If he swallow him down from his place 
then he will deceive him I have not know you [sg.] 
Behold he the joy of his way 
And from the dust another they sprout’ [intransitive] 
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It is freely granted that this is excessively literal and that legitimate 
procedure can soften somewhat the difficulties, yet in the end the verses 
give nothing but sanctified nonsense, which “competent Old Testament 
scholars” have then undertaken to ‘‘exegete”, with results that may 
well be passed over. 

This is a bare sampling of hopeless passages which every student 
of the Massoretic text knows are legion. But I continue the inquisition 
with illustrations of a different implication. What should one do in 
Genesis 4:8? Should he distort the Hebrew, as the King James did, 
making it say, “Cain talked with Abel’, or should he follow Professor 
Aalders’ use of aposiopesis, translating then literally, “And Cain said 
to Abel his brother; and it came to pass, when they were in the field, 
that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him"? Rather, 
is it not the obviously right course to accept the overwhelming evidence 
of the ancient versions, and read, “And Cain said to Abel his brother, 
‘Let us go into the field’, and when...” Is emendation not the right 
course also in 1 Samuel 14:41, though guidance is given only by 
Lucian’s Greek? And if right here. then should not the translator employ 
throughout such assistance as the aacient versions provide? Some scholars, 
it is true, may be of the mind of one who wrote, “I believe that God 
very specially interposed in the transmission of a reliable Hebrew text. 
I do not believe this is true of the ancient versions”. The comment has 
very interesting theological overtones; what sort of divine interposition 
was this? But even if the versions may be less accurate than the Hebrew, 
there is no sound reason why we may not accept such evidence as they 
do offer. But further; consider Nahum 1 : 10. It has a strange succession 
of very similar words that yield “for unto entangled thorns and like their 
drink those that are imbibed they are eaten up like chaff dry full”. 
Granting again that sound methods bring one closer to sense than this 
excessively literal rendering, yet it is apparent that the verse is very 
close to a bad mixing of metaphors; also the first part is heavily over- 
loaded. Is the translator not justified in entertaining the view that the 
text is corrupt; and then is he not under responsibility to weigh all the 
evidence and give the Bible-reading public a translation which he 
believes approximates to what the inspired writer here actually said? 

For the fourth objection to Professor Aalders’ principles is that they 
function to sanctify the blunders and deliberate alterations which 
through the course of centuries and by the hands of a wide variety of 
men came into the sacred text. He would have everything now found in 
the Hebrew text, whether right or wrong, go out as equally the revelation 
of God to a needy world. This is even more reprehensible than the 
translator's reading his own interpretations into the text—which, we 
have seen, Professor Aalders properly repudiates; for such translator 
at least believes he is giving what the text actually means, but in the 
other case we find ourselves endorsing unintelligent blunders. There are, 
it is true, religious movements which by implication hold that when one 
makes himself completely absurd, it is clear that the spirit of the Lord 
has taken possession of him. Like Jehoshaphat when witnessing the antics 
of Ahab’s prophets, we are justified in holding that divine inspiration, 
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instead, is in accord with our best intelligence as well as our highest 
aspirations. 

The translator must be a textual critic. He cannot do otherwise, in 
any case, and his methods will be greatly improved if he will honestly 
recognize his situation and responsibility, and consciously formulate rules 
to restrain and guide his procedure. First and basic among these must 
be that of great caution: he must be ever conscious of the danger that 
he may offer his own clever guesses as divinely inspired. His restraint 
will be enhanced by realizing that infallible tests for identification of 
textual corruptions have never been evolved, and in the nature of things 
never can; the most he has is a presumptive case. Then too he must 
recognize that interpretation of the versional evidence is highly difficult 
and complex. Further, a conjectural emendation is just that and nothing 
more; it may be right, but no one can demonstrate it. If then he is 
sobered and held in check by such considerations as well as by a deep 
realization of the seriousness of his responsibility to tell the general 
Bible-reading public what the Bible says, his rule of procedure will, I 
believe, come out about the same place as that adopted by the committee 
which produced the Revised Standard Version: he is to translate the 
consonantal text of the Old Testament—not of any edition or manuscript, 
but the text as best evidenced by the total Hebrew tradition. Emendations 
may be made on the basis of the ancient versions, but conjectural 
emendations very cautiously and sparingly. 


Practical Limitations to a Phonemic Alphabet 
Eugene A. Nida 


Part II 
(The first part of this article appeared in January 1954) 


Supplementary Principles Involved in the Formation of Alphabets 

In addition to the primary principles of cultural pressure and unity 
of graphic symbolism, there are certain supplementary principles which 
should be noted briefly: (1) a number of phonemic features can be omitted 
in a practical orthography, (2) if dialect differences include wide vari- 
ations in matters of length, tone, or stress, these can often be omitted, 
(3) conformance to the culturally superior language should involve (a) 
value of symbols, (b) types of symbols, and (c) the spelling of borrowed 
words, (4) phonemic features need not be systematically represented, 
and (5) it is valuable to make certain distinctions less obvious, rather 
than attempting to indicate them conspicuously. 


Omission of Certain Phonemic Distinctions 

One of the most commonly omitted phonemic features of a language 
is tone. The vast majority of the languages in Africa south of the Sahara 
are tonal languages (that is, there are distinctions in meanings of words 
based entirely on differences of tone), but relatively few of these 
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languages mark tone in practical orthographies. It might be argued that if 
such tones were marked the people would read such languages with 
greater facility. This might be true, but the point is that people do 
read them quite well; and in the case of the vast majority of such 
languages there seems to be no recognition of any need of writing 
tone. If there are only a relatively few tonal minimal pairs in the language 
(such minimal pairs are words which differ in meaning only because 
of differences of tone) and if in most instances the meanings are quite 
clear from the context, there seems to be little or no reason for marking 
the tones on each syllable. However, when as in some languages the dif- 
ferent tenses of the verb and the different pronouns are marked only by 
differences of tones, then it is quite important tor such contrasts to be 
marked. On the other hand, in a language such as Ngbaka, spoken in the 
northwest part of the Belgian Congo, there are supplementary particles 
which give a clue to the tones on the verbs. Where such particles exist, 
one may consider omitting the tones. 

Not only the tones of a language, but also the stress and the length 
of vowels may be left unmarked, unless there are many genuinely 
ambiguous forms. Of course, as in so many Bantu languages the next to 
the last syllable is almost always long. However, such a length of vowel 
need not be written, for it is automatically indicated by the very length 
of the word. 

Advocating the omission of diacritics to mark tone, stress, and length 
may seem like linguistic heresy to some persons. Actually it is not. We 
simply need to recognize that for the speaker of a language it is not 
necessary to mark everything which is meaningful. In fact, the marking 
of such contrasts often seems unnecessarily cumbersome and awkward. 
In English we have a very elaborate system of intonation (tonal contrasts 
which occur on entire phrases), but we generally use only periods (full 
stops), question marks, and exclamation marks to indicate the major 
contrasts, while from a phonemic standpoint there are at least eight 
commonly used distinctions in sentence-final intonations. If all our 
writing of English were as complicated as some phonetic books which 
describe English intonation, we would be disgusted with such ‘extra- 
vagances’ and declare that this was certainly not English, at least, not 
the kind of English which we wanted to read or to write. 

Despite the practical and scientific validity for omitting the writing 
of tone, stress, and length in some languages, it should be said that in 
too many languages such distinctions are not written when they should 
be. And as a result readers of such languages have to stumble and guess 
unnecessarily. 


Dialect Differences 


There is a distinct tendency for dialects to differ rather widely with 
regard to features of tone, length, and stress (the so-called suprasegmental 
components of sounds). Where there is wide discrepancy, it is quite 
valuable to omit any writing of such features, for what may be correct 
for one dialect may be entirely wrong and confusing for another. How- 
ever, we should note that missionaries are too much inclined to exaggerate 
what seem to be great dialect differences, for they may not have learned 
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any one dialect too well, and accordingly, everything seems confused 
and confusing. 


Cultural Pressures Governing Certain Details 


We have noted above the general principle of cultural pressures 
exerted by a dominant dialect or language. We should now consider the 
specific ways in which adjustment to such a culturally dominant form of 
speech or writing may be made. These include (1) the use of symbols 
with the same values, i.e. use French u in French-speaking areas of 
the world with the same value as French assigns to the symbol (violation 
of such values is regarded as very serious), (2) the same types of letters, 
e.g. the use of French accents for various qualities of vowels, rather 
than using letters such as open ¢ and open > (one should attempt to 
avoid ‘queer’ symbols whenever possibie), and (3) the spelling of recent 
borrowings in the manner which follows the dominant language. Of 
course, there are often words which have been borrowed by the indigenous 
languages so long ago that people are quite unaware of where they 
came from (any more than most people know that English thug comes 
from Hindustani). These words can be written in the indigenous system 
of spelling, but recent borrowings, or ones introduced for the first time in 
some Bible translation, need to follow the system of the dominant language 
if they are to receive the full support of these cultural pressures. 


Non-Systematic Representation of Sounds 


For the most part a phonemic alphabet reflects a systematic treatment 
of certain features. For example, if nasalization occurs with certain vowels, 
then this nasalization is indicated in the same manner with each vowel, 
e.g. by a tilde over the vowel, a cedilla beneath the vowel, a postposed 
n, etc. However, it so happens that from our point of view there is, 
in the nasalization of different vowels, a distinct relationship between 
the nasalized and corresponding unnasalized vowels, but there may be 
no such close correspondence for the indigenous speaker. In the Mesquital 
Otomi, spoken in central Mexico, there are four nasal vowels (two of 
these vowels are automatically conditioned and hence no indication of 
nasalization is needed). It so happens that because of certain other factors 
it is easier to write one of these significant nasal vowels with underlining 
and other with diaeresis (underlining is inconspicuous and diaereses 
occur in Spanish, though not with the same value). It may shock our 
sense of consistency to indicate such nasalization in two different ways, 
but for the Otomi-speaker there is no problem for he simply does not 
relate the nasalized vowels nor the corresponding non-nasalized vowels. 
For him they are entirely distinct vowels, so that any attempt to be 
systematic is quite beside the point as far as he is concerned. 


Writing of Diacritics 


In general, we have tended to advocate the placing of diacritical 
marks in the most conspicuous positions. Since these normally occur with 
vowels we have placed them over the vowels. This is not only because 
of the tradition in various European languages, but because of the fact 
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that the Roman alphabet is generally read along the tops of the letters, 
not along the bottoms (this may be seen experimentally by placing a 
sheet of paper over the top half of a line of type and then over the 
bottom half; it will be readily seen that when the top half of the line 
is exposed one can read much more readily than when the bottom half 
of the line is exposed). In order to make the diacritical marks as 
conspicuous as possible we have put them over the letters, but in some 
instances we need to make such marks less conspicuous, rather than more 
so. In Mesquital Otomi, referred to above, there has been a strong 
reaction against an orthography which included a number of strange 
looking symbols and too many diacritics over the letters. In order to 
indicate only what is basically essential, the diacritics have been reduced 
to a very minimum, and underlining of letters (both in writing and in 
printing) has been employed since it helps the reader but does not 
give him the impression that his language is queer. These Otomi people 
suffer from considerable cultural insecurity and they are quite sensitive 
about such language problems. The closer their language conforms to 
the general appearance of Spanish the more are they likely to be interested 
in reading it, even though theoretically they may not have all the marks 
which would make it possible for them to pronounce all the words 
automatically. 

A word of caution must be inserted at this point. We are not ad- 
vocating that people should immediately change all the orthographies 
now in use which do not seem to measure up to these various factors 
of alphabet construction. This article is not designed to lay down rules 
for changes in alphabets. Its purpose is simply to note some of the 
adjustments from phonemic orthographies which have been necessary in 
certain instances. Just because some particular change has been necessary 
in one case and has met with considerable success does not mean that 
a similar change in another language will be equally justified or 
meet with the same measure of acceptance. All the factors involved in 
such changes are entirely too complicated to be described in such a brief 
article. Our purpose is only to point out the types of modifications and 
to suggest some of the broad principles which are pertinent to the 
practical adaptations in alphabets. 

There is a tendency to regard strictly phonemic alphabets as 
‘scientific’ and all others as ‘practical’. This is a false distinction, for the 
words scientific and practical are weighted words. We should talk about 
two kinds of scientific orthographies, one for the technical use of linguists 
in analyzing and describing a language and the other for the practical use 
of persons who speak such a language. The requirements of such ortho- 
graphies are somewhat different, for there are different psychological 
and cultural factors involved. A practical orthography may be just as 
scientific as the strictly phonemic one—it is just that in the case of the 
practical alphabet we must employ not only linguistics, but also psycho- 
logy and anthropology, since all these types of factors are present. 

It is true that a number of orthographies do need revising, for they 
are quite inefficient. However, we would be making a serious error if we 
think that they can be easily changed, or that in all instances changes in 
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the direction of greater efficiency would be accepted. People become 
very much attached to systems of spelling. The very arbitrary character 
of any orthography seems to increase its endearment to the people. 
Sometimes the more awkward it is, the greater is its sentimental value. 
Any changes in orthography must be studied with the greatest of care, 
and in all instances one must base any changes upon the already existing 
system. One can introduce refinements of usage, but not revolutions 
(unless there is a cultural and/or political revolution to accompany such 
a change). The introduction of changes is a very complex matter, but 
whatever is done or contemplated should be carefully studied in the light 
of the principles which have been outlined above. 


The Translation of Biblical Poetry 
Ellis E. Pierce 


Poetry is largely verbal enchantment, 
and to leave out the singing element 
is to falsify the original even more 
badly than by mistranslation. 


Israel Zwangwill. 


The translation of poetry, in any language, is always a difficult task. 
What so often sings itself in the original tongue often wheezes and 
stutters when translated. Accuracy is not enough, unless one is content 
with a prose version of what once was song. To break up the prose 
into strophes and stanzas is not enough either. Even in the new language 
it has to sing. 

In the New Testament this problem is not so pressing, for only a 
small portion was originally written in poetry; but approximately half 
the Old Testament is poetry, and this fact furnishes the translator with 
one of his greatest problems. Hebrew poetry is different. This is a most 
obvious fact to anyone who has ever seen a Hebrew text. But the 
difference lies deeper than the obvious; it differs not only in the shape 
of the alphabetical characters and in being ‘written backwards’ but also 
in structure. It does not correspond to any of the patterns of 
English or American poetry with which we are familiar. And yet it 
has a beauty all its own, a beauty which is unsurpassed in the literature 
of any people. 

The main factors in the construction of Hebrew poetry must be 
understood if the various lyrics are to be enjoyed. For enjoy them we 
must—else any translation is a failure. The Hebrew poets seldom used 
rhyme, but they often made most effective use of alliteration and 
onomatopoeia; and they were inveterate punsters—all of which is very 
difficult to bring out in translation. But the essential principles of their 
poetry are simple, and easily understood. Many of these factors have 
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been known to scholars for over a century; others have only recently 
been made clear. But however long or well the basic principles have 
been known, most of our translations show but little indication that the 
translators themselves have been aware of this particular problem. 


Parallelism 


The fundamental principle has been called ‘parallelism’, and has been 
defined as ‘‘a correspondence in sense and a balance in form between 
successive lines of a structural unit’’.1 In other words, there is always 
a definite relationship between the second line and the first. 

This parallelism consists of three basic types. The commonest form 
is called Synonymous. Here the second line repeats the thought of the 
first in different words. 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 
The firmament proclaims the work of his hands. 
Ps. 19:1. 


Hear, O my son, the instruction of your father, 


And do not forsake your mother’s advice. 
Pr. 1: 8. 


A variant of this form is called the Tautological. In this form the 
second line repeats not only the idea of the first, but many of its words 
as well. 

O Lord, how long shall the wicked, 
How long shall the wicked exult? 
Ps. 94: 3. 


A second form is known as the Antithetic. Here the second line is 
in contrast to the first. 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge, 


But wisdom and instruction the foolish despise. 
Pr. 1:7. 


Weeping may tarry for the night, 
But joy comes in the morning. 


Pr. 30:6. 
A third form is the Synthetic, where the second or successive lines 
add to the thought of the first. 


In all your ways acknowledge Him, 
And He will make straight your paths. 


Pr. 3:6. 
As smoke to the eyes, 
As vinegar to a wound, 
Is a singer of songs 
To the heavy of heart. 
Pr. 25 : 20. 


1 Sypherd, Literature of the English Bible, p. 72. 
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A further variant of this form is the Climactic. Here successive lines 
in a longer stanza take up the thought of the first and develop it. 


(Worshipper) To the mountains I lift up my eyes. 

From whence doth come my help? 
(Priest) Thy help is from the Lord, 

The maker of heaven and earth. 
(Worshipper) May he not permit my foot to slip, 

May he not slumber who guards me. 
(Priest) Surely the Keeper of Israel 

Will neither slumber nor sleep. 

Ps. 121 : 1-4. 


There is still one other variant that does not fit into any of the above 
classifications, although it very often has elements of synonymous 
parallelism expressed. This may be called /ntroverted parallelism, or the 
‘envelope quatrain’. Here lines one and four are parallel, lines two 
and three parallel. Quite commonly there is also a rhythmic change within 
the stanza. 

My son, if you are wise, 
I too will be glad; 
And my heart will rejoice 
If your lips speak that which is right. 


Pr. 23: 156. 
If you should bless your friend 
Early in the morning 
With a voice too loud, 
He'll count it as a curse against you! 
Pr. 27: 14. 


Rhythm 


The second basic principle is that of rhythm. It has been surmised 
that Hebrew rhythmic patterns were originally based either on dance 
steps or on those associated with the gait of a camel. However, in Hebrew 
poetry, the rhythm is one of accent, rather than of syllables; a rhythm 
in which the intervening non-accented syllables do not count. 

The forms supposedly based on the dance rhythms are two. The 
first, and by far the commonest form is the Trimeter (3-3), having three 
accents to each line of the structural unit. 


The Lérd is ofe, who guards thee, 
A shadow for thy protéction; 
Lest the stin should smite thee by day, 
Or the méon (in the quiet) of the night. 
Ps. 121, 8f. 


Hénour the Lérd with your substance, 
The first-fruits of all your increase; 
Then your barns will be fall of grain, 
The new wine over-fléwing your vats. 


Pr. 3: 9f. 
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A variant of the dance rhythm is the Kinah (3-2) or funeral dirge. 
Here it is surmised that the final accent of the second line has been 
dropped to give place to a wail from the mourners. 


From heaven to earth he has hirled 
The pémp of Israel. 


Lam. 2:1. 
Fallen, to rise not again, 
Is the virgin Israel. 
Préstrate she lies on the ground 
With néne to upraise her. 
Am. 5:2. 


The forms supposedly based on the gait of the camel are likewise 
two. In the first, there are four accents to the line, each accent corres- 
ponding to the footbeat of the camel in a leisurely journey of a caravan, 
thus giving a Tetrameter (4-4) rhythm. 


Give praise to the Lérd, O séns of the géds, 
Ascribe to the Lérd both péwer and glory; 
Proclaim to the Lérd his glérious Name, 
O worship the Lérd in hély array. 

Ps. 29: If. 


“Carse ye Méroz!"’ said the Angel of the Lérd, 

“Curse ye bitterly 4ll its inhabitants; 

Becatise they came not to the hélp of the Lérd, 

To the hélp of the Lérd like mén and like héroes.”’ 
Jg. 5:23. 


The final basic rhythmic pattern is that of the War Song (2-2). 
Here the accents are two to a line, corresponding to the sharp stacatto 
hoof beats of the camel in a raid against a village or a charge against 
an enemy. This metre was restricted to the war cry but in later poetry 
was used to express the idea of urgency. 


The Lérd is a warrior, 
Jahwéh is his name. 

The chariots of Pharaoh 
He has cast into the séa... 
The fléods engulfed them, 


They sank like a sténe. 
Ex. 15: 3-5. 


Play on Words 

The Hebrew poets also made extensive and effective play on words. 
In most cases it is impossible to bring these out in translation. Rhyme 
is found very rarely, in only a few songs, and in the ‘jingles’ of the 
Samson Saga, as in Samson's comment when the wedding guests gave 
the correct answer to his riddle, 
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If you hadn't used my heifer for your plough 
You wouldn't have guessed my riddle now. 
Jg. 14:18. 


In this little jingle the Hebrew rhyme is thi actually, and the above 
translation is somewhat free; but it does point up the rhyming quality 
of the original. We also have a similar rhyme-scheme in the Philistine’s 
‘melitsa’ or ‘taunt song’ when the blinded hero was bound in Dagon’s 
temple for their sport. Here also the actual rhyming sound nu is difficult 
to bring over into English; but Moffatt approximates the effect with his 
translation, 

Our god has now put 
the foe in our hands, 
who wasted our lands 
and slew us in bands! 
Jg. 16: 24.2 


Puns are very common, both in poetry and prose, as 


Tell it not in Telltown (Gath), 
In Weeptown (Bochim), weep. 
Grovel in dust in Dustown (Beth le-Orpah). 
Mi. 1 : 108. 


Alliteration is fairly common, as in the continuation of this same 
passage which at the same time illustrates the use of the pun. 


Fare forth naked, O fair ones of Fairtown (Shaphir)... 
Harness the horses, O habitants of Horsetown (Lachish). 
Mi. 1:11. 


Onomatopoeia is also often used most effectively, as in 


Ah, the roaring of many peoples, 
That roar like the roaring of the sea; 
And the surging of nations that surge 
Like the surging of mighty waters! 
Is. 17: 12. 


Stanza Forms 

Stanza forms are of particular importance. Strictly speaking, there 
probably were no stanza forms in Hebrew poetry. At least the early 
manuscripts were not arranged in this manner. But a stanza form is 
easily discernible in the thought of the poems; and is easily carried over 
into approximate English stanzas. 

With occasional exceptions, most stanzas fall into one of three types. 
As is evident from the paramount importance of the idea of parallelism, 
the Couplet is basic, and most of the larger stanzas are but combinations 
of couplets. Particularly in the Book of Proverbs is this form dominant. 

Take discipline instead of silver, 


Choose knowledge in place of gold. 
Pr. 8: 10. 





2 Moffatt, The Holy Bible, A New Translation. 
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Like a gold ring in a sow's snout 
Is a pretty girl without sense! 
Pr. 11 : 22. 


Next in popularity is the Quatrain, or four-line stanza, which is found 
very widely in all types of Hebrew poetry. 


When Israel went out from Egypt, 
And Jacob from an alien people, 
Judah became his sanctuary, 
Israel the domain of the Lord. 


The sea beheld it and fled, 
The Jordan turned backward again; 
The mountains skipped like rams, 
The hills like (frolicking) lambs. 
Ps. 114: 1-4. 


One further common variety is the Tristich, or three-line stanza. 


Those that trust in the Lord 
Are like to the mountains of Zion, 
Immovable, and abiding for ever. 


As the mountains encircle Jerusalem 
So the Lord encircles his people; 
From henceforth and even for ever. 


Ps. 125: If. 


Other stanza varieties which are found with lesser frequency are 
the Pentastich, which is usually a couplet and tristich in combination; and 
the Hexastich which is rare, and when found, is usually a combination 
of three couplets or two tristiches. 

One final form should be mentioned. This is a form, not of individual 
stanzas, but of whole poems which themselves usually conform to one 
of the above forms. This is the Acrostic, or alphabetic poem in which the 
first line of each stanza, or in uncommon instances, the first word of 
each line of each stanza, begins with the appropriate letter of the alphabet. 
Acrostics may spell out a name or a phrase; as in Psalm 2, which, as 
Pfeiffer has noted, spells out “For Jannaeus A. and his wife’; or more 
commonly simply go through the alphabet. Of this latter class, Proverbs 
31 and Psalm 119 are the outstanding examples. It is practically im- 
possible to bring this out in translation. 

Many of the poems of the Old Testament show Mixed Forms. That 
is, within the same poem, different metres are used, or different types 
of stanzas. In many poems, both variants are present. In all cases how- 
ever, where the forms are mixed, there is found a single unifying principle, 
that of balance or symmetry. 

The least complex of these mixed forms is the ‘envelope quatrain’ 
already mentioned. Sometimes the first and last lines will be one type 
of parallelism, with the middle lines a different type; sometimes the first 
and last lines will have one metre with the middle lines different; some- 
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times both will be found in a single stanza. Thus in David's dirge for 
Abner, we have lines one and four parallel, in 4-4 metre; while lines 
two and three are parallel, in 3-3 metre. 


Dirge for Abner 


As a fool meets death should Abner die? 
Your hands were never bound, 
Nor placed in gyves your feet. 
As one falls before knaves, so thou didst fall. 
2 Sam. 3: 33f. 


Other mixed-form poems are much more complex. Thus in the 
following lyric the first stanza is a pentastich, with a metric pattern of 
3-3, 2-2, 3; while the last stanza is also a pentastich with the metric 
pattern reversed, 3, 2-2, 3-3. Separating the two is a single couplet in 3-3. 


The Banner of Love 


He has brought me to the house of wine, 
His banner of love is above me. 

Revive me with raisins, 

Refresh me with apples, 
With passion my body is trembling. 


His left hand is under my head, 
His right hand caresses me boldly. 


O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
As ye love the roe-deer, 
And the hinds of the field, 
Never rouse lovers, nor stir them 
Until they please, I adjure you. 
Song of Songs 2: 4-7 


These mixed forms frequently make use of chiasmus, as in the following 
rather remarkable poem in which we find the beginning of that 
hypostatization of ‘Wisdom’ which came to its culmination in the prologue 
to John’s Gospel. We may note that here the two central stanzas, in 
3-3 metre, are descriptive of ‘Wisdom’, while the other two, in 4-3 
metre, discuss her value to man (stanza one) and to God (stanza four). 


Sancta Sophia 


How happy the man that attains unto Wisdom, 
And the man who gains understanding; 

For her gaining is better than (the gaining) of silver, 
And the profit from her than fine gold. 


More precious is she than rubies, 

All treasures to her are not comparable; 
With length of days in her right hand, 
In her left hand, riches and honour. 
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Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 

She's a tree of life to her finders, 
How happy are they who hold her. 


The Lord through Wisdom founded the earth, 
He fashioned the heavens with knowledge. 
By his understanding the deeps were broken, 
And the skies drop down the dew. 
Pr. 3: 13-20. 


Such complex structure is often found, and is observable only by 
noting the fine sense of balance, as in the following. This song is 
composed of four tetrastiches. The first and the last of these are in a 
3-2, 2-3 metre. The second has a metric pattern of 3-3, 2-2; while in 
the third this pattern is reversed, 2-2, 3-3. 


De Profundis 


Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
O Lord, hear my voice. 
May thine ears be attentive 

To the cry of my supplication. 


If thou shouldst mark iniquities, 

Who then, O Lord, would stand? 
But with thee there is pardon 
That thou mayest be feared. 


I wait for the Lord, 
In his word I have hoped. 
My soul doth wait for the Lord 
More than they that watch for the dawn. 


O Israel, hope in the Lord. 
With the Lord there is mercy 
And plenteous redemption; 
And Israel He will redeem from his sins. 


Ps. 130. 


Occasionally one finds an even more complex mixed form than this, 
where some or all of the stanzas have double-stichoi. Among these are 
David's elegy on the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 1 : 19-26), and 
Koheleth’s scintillating and challenging observation of ‘the human comedy’. 


Worldly Wisdom 


I have seen everything in my futile life — 
The good man perishing because he is good, 
The bad man flourishing even in his evil. 
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Therefore 


Do not be too righteous, 
Nor be excessive wise — 
Why get yourself in trouble? 


And be not over-evil either, 
And do not play the fool. — 
Why die before your time? 


Wherefore 
It is good, I feel to take hold of this, 
And yet avoid the loss of that; 
For God will save you from both extremes. 


Ecc. 7 : 15-18. 
Hebrew Poetry in Greek Dress 


Mention was made at the very beginning of this paper of the com- 
parative unimportance of this problem for New Testament translators. 
But even here the problem exists, and strangely enough the same solution 
is at hand; namely a knowledge of the principles and forms of Hebrew 
poetry. Even though the few New Testament poems are found in Greek 
dress, the poetry itself is essentially Hebraic. Many years ago Burney 
pointed out in The Poetry of Our Lord that many of the shorter sayings 
of Jesus must have sounded in their original spoken Aramaic like the 
shorter poetic passages of the Old Testament—they have the same 
parallel phrasing, the same metric cadences. 

But besides Jesus, there were at least three other poets whose work 
is included in the New Testament. So far it has not occurred to most 
scholars to apply these general principles to their work. These are 
John of Patmos, Saul of Tarsus, and the unknown author of Luke's 
Aramaic source. A few brief references will have to suffice for the 
purposes of this paper. 

The writing of John of Patmos is often considered unintelligible, but 
it is not completely so; for incorporated in his apocalypse are found two 
rather long but beautiful poems, the ‘Doom-Song of Babylon’ (Rev. 
18: 2-19) and “The New Jerusalem’ (Rev. 21 : 9-22:5). The first of 
these pictures the imminent destruction of Rome under the guise of 
describing the destruction of ancient Babylon. It is a long poem consisting 
of some fourteen tetrastiches, largely in 4-4 metre. The first and fourth 
stanzas will be adequate to illustrate the poetic style. 


The Doom-Song of Babylon 


Fallen, O fallen is Babylon the great! 
She is become the home of demons, 
The den of every unclean spirit, 

Of every foul and loathsome bird. 


3 Here assuming the theory that Luke 1-2 is a Greek translation of an Aramaic original. 
The Hebraic flavour of these poems is easier understood thus, than by assuming they 
were the original composition of a Greek. If they should be the original composition 
of those to whom they are ascribed we would naturally expect Hebraic forms. 
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For high as heaven her sins are heaped, 

And God remembers all her crimes. 

Render to her what she rendered to others; 

Aye, double the doom for all she has done. 
Rev. 18:2, 5-6a. 


In contrast to the dire evils of the condemned city John pictures the 
joys of the heavenly city, the ‘New Jerusalem’. This poem has apparently 
suffered from glossalators whose prose comments became incorporated 
into the text. Thus verses 11, 13, 15-18, 20, and 26 of Chapter 21 seem 
to be interpolations. Eliminating these, the first part, as found in the 
twenty-first chapter, gives us five stanzas of six lines each. In Chapter 
22 there is a slight change in pattern, the poet shifting to four-line stanzas. 
The metric pattern cannot be recovered with certainty from the Greek 
text, but it appears to have been originally in 3-3 rhythm. I illustrate 
by giving the first stanza only. 


The New Jerusalem 


And there came to me an angel, 

One of the seven with the bowls. 

And in the spirit he carried me away 

To a mountain, great and lofty, 

And showed me the Holy City, 

Jerusalem, descending from God, out of Heaven. 
Rev. 21 : 9f. 


Paul's poetry, on the other hand, does not follow quite so closely 
the traditional Hebrew patterns. His ‘Hymn to Love’ (1 Cor. 13) is a 
marvellous example of chiasmus but otherwise shows little Hebrew in- 
fluence. When Paul describes the divine ‘wisdom’ he comes closer to 
Hebrew models. This he describes in a poem of ten stanzas of a rather 
unusual metre, 4-3-3-2. Illustrate by giving only the first two, and the 
concluding two stanzas. 


The Perfect Wisdom 


But we speak wisdom—among the perfect, 
A wisdom not of this world, 
Nor of the rulers of this world, 
Who come to nought. 


But we speak God's wisdom—a mystery; 
The wisdom which God has hidden 
Yet predestined from before all time 

For our glory. 


“--=-- 


The man who is natural cannot receive 
The things of the Spirit of God, 
For foolishness they are to him— 

He cannot know them. 
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But the spiritual judges all things 
And himself is judged by no man; 
For who can explain God's mind 
Save the mind of Christ? 
1 Cor. 2: 6-16. 


One other excerpt from the pen of Paul might well be given. It is 
his paean of faith. Structurally this poem is Hebraic throughout. It 
consists of three stanzas; the first and third being couplets in the 
traditional 3-3 metre, while between these is a quatrain in 2-2 rhythm. 


The Lord’s are We 


For no one of us lives to himself, 
And to himself no one dies. 


For if we should live, 
Then we live to the Lord; 
Or if we should die, 
Then we die to the Lord. 


Whether we live, or die, 
We live, or die, the Lord's. 
Ro. 14: 7EE. 


Finally, one may note the three Aramaic poems, quoted in Greek 
translation, which are found in the opening chapters of Luke. The best 
known of these is 


The Magnificat 


My soul exults in the Lord, 
And my spirit rejoices 
In God my salvation; 

For he regards his humble servant. 
Blessed shall I be 
To all generations. 

The Almighty has done great things; 
How holy his Name! 
His mercy he shows 

Eternally to those who fear him. 


Strength has he wrought with his arm— 
He has routed the folk 
Who are proud in their hearts. 
He has put down the mighty from their thrones. 
He has exalted the poor, 
And satisfied the hungry; 
And the rich has sent empty away. 
Israel he has helped, 
Remembering his mercy, 
As he promised our fathers and Abraham. 
Luke 1 : 46-55. 
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The second poem in this group has a very elaborate and completely 
Hebraic structure. After a six-line introduction, the main body continues 
with a four-line stanza in 4-4 metre, which is balanced at the end by a 
similar four-line, 4-4 verse. In between is the central stanza which also 
uses a varied and effective metric pattern; 4-4, 3-3-3, 2, 3-3-3, 4-4. It 
deserves quotation in full. 


Benedictus 


Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel 

He considered and wrought redemption of his people. 
He has raised up for us a horn of salvation 

In the house of David his (faithful) servant, 

Just as he promised through the mouth of his holy ones, 
(Through the mouth) of his prophets of olden time. 


Salvation from (all) the enemies of our people, 
From the hand of all showing hatred against us. 
Mercy to show us as with our fathers, 
(Because) he remembered his holy agreement. 


The oath which he swore to Abraham our father, 
To give unto us to serve him without fear, 
Delivered from the hand of our enemies, 
In holiness and righteousness before him, 
Through all the days of our lives. 
And thou, O child, 
Shalt be called a prophet of the Most High; 
Thou shalt go before the Lord 
To prepare a way for him; 
To give to his people assurance of salvation 
In forgiveness for all their (heinous) sins. 


Through the tender compassion of (the Lord) our God 
The dayspring from on high will dawn upon us, 
To give light to us who sit in darkness, 
To guide our feet in the way of peace. 
Luke 1 : 68-79. 


Finally, as a fitting conclusion to this paper, the 
Nunc Dimittis 
Now, O Lord, thou settest free thy slave, 
In peace, according to thy word; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
A light for revelation to Gentiles, 
A glory for Israel thy people, 


Prepared in the presence of all the nations. 
Luke 2 : 29-32. 
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The Revision of the 
Mongolian New Testament 
A. W. Marthinson 


Mongolia is a country with a population of about four million people 
scattered over a very large area. At the time of Genghis Khan they 
were a mighty nation and people all over the world feared them. At the 
end of Kublai Khan's rule, in 1293, a Franciscan monk, Corvino, arrived 
in Peking, or, as it was called, Cambullic. This monk succeeded in his 
work amongst the people of the country and was later made Archbishop. 
Corvino seems to have learnt the language of the Tartars and translated 
the New Testament and Psalms into their language, probably Mongolian. 
In a letter written in 1306 he writes, “I have learnt the language of 
the Tartars and studied their literature. I have also translated the 
complete New Testament and Psalms”. There is, however, no trace 
of this version. 

It was not until 1819 that the Mongols had a couple of Gospels 
translated into literary Mongolian. Professor I. Schmidt, a German 
scholar, translated the Gospel of St. Matthew into Kalmuch, a Mongolian 
tribal language spoken in Chinese East Turkestan, sometime in 1815. 
Two Buriat Mongols with their home on the border of Siberia not far 
from Lake Baikal, saw a copy and were very much interested and a 
collection for funds to pay for the translation of a gospel or two into 
literary Mongol was started by a chief Lama and a prince, both Buriats. 
No less than £550 was sent to the Bible Society and two Buriat Mongols 
travelled all the way to Leningrad, at that time called St. Petersburg, 
to assist in the translation. During this work the two Mongols were 
converted. This edition of 1819 was, however, not much circulated. 

Owing to the great interest amongst the Mongols in the Gospel, 
an appeal was sent by the Bible Society to the London Missionary 
Society for missionaries. The first missionaries to the Mongols arrived 
in 1817. For more than twenty years two or three of the missionaries 
were occupied with the translation of the complete Bible into literary 
Mongol. They worked under very difficult conditions and when the Old 
Testament was printed at the little Mission Press in Selinskgoll, or 
Selenginsk, in Northern Mongolia, they were driven out of the country 
and had to return to England. The work on the New Testament was 
completed in London in 1846. A tremendous task. 

This translation by Rev. E. Stallybrass and Rev. W. Swan was a 
masterpiece for its time and has been used for about one hundred years. 
We have, however, felt in our work amongst the Mongols that a 
revision was very much needed. In 1935 it was decided that a careful 
revision should be undertaken. The complete New Testament was first 
translated from Chinese and this translation became the basis for further 
revision. The assistant Mongols had all mastered Chinese and some of 
them had studied for several years in China. Two of the most experienced 
Mongolian missionaries, Rev. Joel Eriksson and Miss Gerda Ollen, 
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then worked on the manuscript for several years. Owing to the war 
there were several interruptions, but the work went on. Early in 1951 
a committee consisting of three Mongolian assistants and four foreign 
missionaries was set up and the manuscript was once more carefully 
checked. The first edition was ready in the Spring of 1953. 


The Mongolian Script 

The Literary Mongolian script was reduced to written form by 
three Mongol scholars at the time of Genghis Khan (A.D. 1162—1227) 
and has developed from Syriac. Syriac was brought to the Far East 
by the Nestorian missionaries in the sixth or seventh century. The three 
Mongolian scholars used Syriac as a basis and at first the script was 
written in horizontal lines; later on, however, it was changed to read 
from the top to the bottom of the line. 

The Mongolian written language, which is quite different from the 
spoken, has an alphabet with thirty letters, written in vertical lines. 
Because many of the letters, while having the same appearance, have 
different sounds, it is not always possible to write the word according 
to its true sound. The written language is, as already mentioned, 
different from the spoken, and in spite of many attempts which have been 
made to adjust the two languages and make the written like the spoken, 
the Mongolian way of writing is at present much the same as it was 
centuries ago. This has, of course, been a great hindrance to the 
development of the cultural standard of the common people. 


A Few Notes on the Revision 

In the revision of the Mongolian New Testament one of the aims 
has been to use as simple language as possible. The first translators 
used a very high language. The Mongols are accustomed to many and 
high words when they translate their own so-called ‘holy scriptures’. They 
believe that the higher the words, the more they will please their gods. 
It was, therefore, very difficult for the first translators to produce a 
more common language. Those revising the New Testament met, of 
course, with some of these difficulties too. Our assistants had, however, 
a very good knowledge of the language used in government schools 
and in offices and were able to give a more up to date translation. 

In the final checking of the manuscript the Revised Standard Version 
of 1946 was followed with reference to Greek. Some of the Committee 
members had a limited knowledge of the original language, and this 
made it possible to take advantage of books like Young's Concordance 
and also ‘Helps’ prepared by the Bible Society. The translation was 
also checked with several modern English translations as well as with 
Swedish, Japanese, Chinese and Tibetan versions. We usually read 
every sentence several times and the first thing was to find out whether 
anything had been omitted. The Mongols love long sentences and it 
is the custom to have the verb at the very end. We often wished that 
St. Paul had written a little shorter sentences. Many a time one could 
be tempted to cut them in two, but this would not do, because the long 
sentences in our New Testament might just have been made for the 
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Mongols. Our assistants used to say, “We Mongols do love long 
sentences’. It was, however, very important to tie the verb to the 
right subject. How many hours we spent on discussing these matters 
and what a joy it was when all finally agreed. Our Bible became so 
wonderfully rich, richer than we had ever known. 


Terms for ‘Baptism’ 


In the Stallybrass and Swan translation, the Greek word for ‘baptism’ 
was used and a new and non-Mongol word, baptislacho, was introduced. 
These and several other words or phrases became the so-called ‘foreign 
words of that version. The Mongols at the mission stations learnt, 
of course, the meaning, but not so the outsiders. Quite early another 
term was introduced in our work amongst the Mongols. It is the simple 
phrase argon ochial, which means ‘holy washing’. The people in Mongolia 
are strictly religious and understand the meaning very well. They are 
familiar with the idea of water being used as a symbol of a new life 
and having received ‘holy washing’ means to have entered into a new 
sphere of life. 


Terms for ‘Cross’ 


The earlier translators, working in North Mongolia, amongst the 
Buriat tribe, adopted for ‘Cross’ a Buriat word, jagolmeilchin, a long 
and difficult word made up of twenty-two different letters. In the work 
of the missions another word was introduced and has ever since been 
used. It is the term togonoltchi mott, which is found in the top of a tent. 
The people on the steppes live in round felt-yurts and the round opening 
on the top of the tent serves as a window. The crosswood in that 
opening is called togonoltchi mott. ‘Crucified’ is translated ‘nailed on the 
crosswood’. This term is very simple, but deep and interesting too. 
Light comes to men through the Cross. What a privilege to be able 
to proclaim such a message. 


Terms for ‘Love’ 


There has been not a little discussion regarding the right word for 
‘love’. In the earlier translation the word jeniklel was adopted and most 
of the Mongol Christians got used to this word. But for the outsiders 
it was a different matter. Amongst the Buriats in Northern Mongolia 
it could be applied when speaking of both divine and human love, 
but in the rest of Mongolia this term could only be used in connection 
with love between men, or sexual love. The phrase jeniklel is at present 
used only in poor or bad stories. There is, however, another word which 
has a wider and deeper meaning. It can be applied to both human and 
divine love. The word, hajer, has been used for many years in the little 
hymn ‘Jesus loves me, this I know’, and has been tested for a long time. 
That little hymn has been sung more than any other hymn and every 
Mongol understands the meaning. 

Many other terms were, of course, discussed. Our only desire was 
to make the Word of God clear and understandable for the people 
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on the steppes. Our Lord and Master who had entrusted this difficult 
task to us enlightened our hearts again and again, and gave us wisdom 
and love for the work. It is true that Bible translation is a very difficult 
task, but it is also a most blessed task indeed. An endless amount of 
time was spent on such work under very simple and trying conditions, 
but what a joy when the manuscript was ready and turned over to 
the press. 


Printing the Mongolian New Testament 


The revision was completed—but how could it be printed? There 
were no types of any kind available. Attempts were made to secure 
some abroad, but nowhere was it to be found. It is one of the most 
difficult types in the world. There is, as already mentioned, an alphabet 
of thirty letters, but these are mostly different when written at the 
beginning, in the middle and at the end of a word; so we needed about 
a hundred different types to print the New Testament. At present there 
are very few printing firms able to print with Mongolian type, and 
all those are inside the Iron Curtain. Some of the type used by these 
firms is very much like handwriting and far from beautiful. Very 
little care is usually taken. It is of little importance if the backbone is 
straight or not. In our Revised Mongolian New Testament we wanted 
to have the very best obtainable. There was therefore nothing else but 
to have a set made and we decided to copy the Buriat type used in the 
1880 edition of the New Testament, once printed at the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Science Press in St. Petersburg. The print in that Book is an 
excellent piece of work, the likeness hardly to be found. All the different 
types fit very well together and the backbone of the words is absolutely 
straight. 

This work proved to be a most difficult job, in spite of the fact that 
a most experienced Chinese type-carver was engaged and all the 
modern facilities of a large printing firm were available. All the hundred 
different types had to be straight wherever they were placed. The 
Chinese type-carver had done many difficult jobs, but here was some- 
thing entirely different from what he was used to. 

At last the type was ready. I had made ever so many trips to the 
press and tried to instruct him how we wanted to have the job done. 
There were, however, no Mongols available for the composing of 
the text. We therefore had to train a couple of young Chinese for the 
task. They had a few lessons on how to separate the written script 
from the printed and they were just to make something as like it as 
they could. Each type had a number and our Chinese learnt all these 
numbers without difficulty. They, as well as their fathers, had been 
working in that firm all their lives. Thousands of Chinese characters 
were well known to them, but the Mongolian script was far worse. 

The first proofs were almost hopeless. However, we all did our 
utmost to correct and encourage the compositors, and after some days 
of hard work the first page was completed. Our Chinese friends were 
anxious to do their best, although they had no idea what they were 
doing. Gradually they all became more accustomed to the job. The proof- 
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reading was, indeed, difficult and sometimes we had to read the proofs 
as many as ten times. The New Testament was completed in April 1953 
and our hearts were filled with joy and thanksgiving to the Lord who 
had so wonderfully blessed this work. Seventeen years had passed 
since this work began and much hard work had been done by both 
natives and foreigners. Ready at last, ready for the day when the doors 
of Mongolia shall swing open again. Until then quite a few copies are 
finding their way inside and we trust that hungry souls will find food 
and strength from the Revised Mongolian New Testament. 


Two Important Swahili Translations 
Lyndon Harries 


The Union Version of the Swahili Bible, published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1952, is a major contribution to Christian 
life in East Africa. Earlier translations, especially the work of Bishop 
Steere in the Kiunguja dialect, set a very high standard of scholarship 
which has been consistently maintained. The Kimvita dialect is closer 
than Kiunguja to what might be called the classical tradition of Swahili 
speech, in the sense that it approximates more closely in its literate form 
to the type of Swahili employed by Muslim writers. The long tradition 
of Swahili literature, expressed in verse with Islamic themes, was centred 
in Lamu, north of Mombasa, and Kiunguja, the dialect of Zanzibar, 
was never the literary dialect. The general trend of modern Swahili 
literature, mostly sponsored by European agencies, has been away 
from the traditional manner, perhaps because of the strongly Islamic, 
and therefore Arabic, content of the latter. This has meant the pre- 
dominance of the Kiunguja dialect in establishing modern standard 
Swahili. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Union Version reflects 
this predominance, though it is necessary to bear in mind that even 
the Kimvita employed by the Church Missionary Society for its earlier 
Bible translations was not identical in orthography or in lexical content 
with the Kimvita which Muslims themselves employed. 

The fact is that in works published under European auspices, European 
influence is evident in both dialects. Although the differences between 
the dialects have been obvious, yet the common use of either dialect 
by Europeans in printed works had a standardising effect even before 
the Union Version was published. Compared with the dialectical variants 
confronting translators of Union Versions of the Bible in other languages, 
the differences between Kiunguja and Kimvita cannot be considered to 
be so great. This is not to detract from the achievement of the Union 
Version in Swahili, but to suggest that the real mark of cleavage has 
hitherto been between the literary forms accepted and promoted by 
European agencies, in either of the dialects, and those employed by 
Swahili writers exclusively Muslim. 
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It is now possible to say that the wide gap between these two types 
of literary expression no longer exists. The reason is that a remarkable 
new translation of the Qur'an, published in 1953, has set a new standard 
of Swahili writing for Muslim writers. The preference for a close 
transliteration of Arabic forms has been discarded, and the translation 
conforms to methods acceptable, it is certain, to the translators of the 
Union Version of the Bible. 

The Inter-territorial Language Committee has served for many years 
in East Africa as a committee of reference for those wishing to write 
modern standard Swahili. Muslim writers of Swahili have, in many 
instances, been very critical of this Committee, holding that the stand- 
ardisation which it promotes is contrary to the natural development of 
Swahili in its admittedly Arabian inspiration. They have complained 
that the inspiration is no longer Arabian, but European. This is true 
enough, because the content of much that is published is inevitably 
Western, and Christian at that. As to the ‘natural development’ of 
Swahili, it is doubtful if this could ever be the primary concern of a 
Committee whose business it is to assist in establishing a uniform means 
of expressing the content of those Western concepts and realities which 
are rapidly becoming part of the daily life of Swahili speakers. Only 
the extreme orthodox Muslim can remain content with his Qur'an and 
his Islamic Swahili poems in a vain hope to resist the inevitable changes 
that Western influence is having upon the content and form of his own 
language. There are plenty of orthodox Muslims in East Africa who 
do just this, and they form a pious enclave quite out of touch with the 
progress of life around them. The unorthodox Muslims, however, are 
not so content, and it is from them that this new translation of the 
Qur'an has come. 

This translation, published in Nairobi by the East African Standard 
(10,000 copies at thirty shillings each) under the title of Kurani Tukufu, 
is the work of Sheikh Mubarak Ahmad Ahmadi, leader in East Africa 
of the unorthodox Ahmadiya movement. It is the first translation of 
the Qur'an to include both the Arabic text and the Swahili version. 
Canon Godfrey Dale's translation of the Qur'an, published in 1923, 
aroused much indignation at the time from Muslims, not least because 
it is contrary to Islamic tradition for the book to be translated. No 
doubt some orthodox Muslims will resent this further translation, but 
there can be little doubt that the work will be treated with much respect 
in some quarters, especially by those Africans who do not know that 
the translation originates from a rabidly unorthodox source. It is not 
unlikely that many will be deceived by the excellent quality of the 
production and by the astonishing craftiness of the copious footnotes. 
The whole work was first submitted to the Inter-territorial Language 
Committee, an unprecedented action by Muslim writers of religious 
texts, and the Swahili employed is not only excellent in itself, but also 
easily acceptable to the modern reader. We may note, however, that 
the book does not actually bear the imprimatur of the Language 
Committee. 
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In his footnotes, the translator makes use of every trick to besmirch 
and belittle the Word of God as it is in Jesus Christ. His references 
are wide and in many cases extremely up-to-date. For instance, he 
quotes from a recent speech by the Archbishop of York on the subject 
of the decline of Bible-reading in the United Kingdom, and presents 
this as evidence of the Bible’s inadequacy to fulfil the needs of men. 
The translator compares passages from the Union Version of the 
Swahili Bible with earlier versions, and even with corresponding pas- 
sages in translations into other Bantu languages, and variant readings 
are explained as examples showing how Christian translators change 
and distort what they claim to be the Word of God. There is so much 
destructive propaganda in the footnotes that it has been thought advis- 
able to prepare for the missionary societies a pamphlet in Swahili for 
Christian readers in order to expose this blasphemous slander against 
the Christian religion. 

Since the Ahmadiya sect is equally militant in other parts of Africa, 
e.g. the Gold Coast and Nigeria, Christian workers should make it known 
that the sect is heretical even within the general Muslim world. Fol- 
lowers of the Ahmadiya movement are tolerated by their fellow Muslims 
only because they fulfil the minimum technical requirements for 
recognition as Muslims; more important, however, is the fact that they 
provide the most successful missionary agency for Islam in Africa. 
Since the war the Muslim Welfare Society has built fifty-five new 
mosques and forty-seven new schools (including three secondary 
schools) in East Africa. The truth remains that their founder, Ghulam 
Ahmad, maintained that “as Moses is to Christ, so Muhammad is to 
Ghulam Ahmad”. His conceptions, not only of Christian doctrine, but 
also of Muslims doctrine, have been condemned by his fellow Muslims. 
It is necessary to guard the Word of God so faithfully and diligently 
translated in the Union Version of the Swahili Bible by exposing the 
heretical claims of its most recent and, for East Africa at least, its 
most virulent opponent. 





The Translation of Biblical and Christian 
Personal Names into Swahili 
Prof. Dr. Ernst Dammann. 


East Africa is a missionary area where, in comparison with other 
mission fields, a very extensive work in the realm of Bible translation 
has been done. Since Ludwig Krapf began his work in Mombasa in 
1844, Roman Catholic and Protestant circles have been active in 
translating parts of the Holy Scriptures or the whole Bible into 
Swahili. Along with the many considerations of principle involved in 
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each translation, there is also the question of the translation or inter- 
pretation of proper names. This is the more important since it is found 
from experience that many Africans choose a biblical name when they 
are converted to Christianity and before their baptism, so that not 
infrequently obscure names appear, such as Lamech, Josia, Sadrach. ! 
In the Catholic church it is a rule that at the time of his baptism a 
catechumen should take the name of a saint. Thus the problem is ex- 
tended to include the form in which the many saints’ names of the 
Catholic church should appear in an African language. 

A glance at any of the Swahili versions of the Bible that have so 
far been published shows that there is no unanimity on the question 
of personal names. Thus, the following forms are to be found for ‘Jesus 
Christ’. Isa Masiya (1883 edition); Yesu Kristu (1923 Catholic 
translation by Brutel, and edition in the Ngwana dialect for eastern 
Belgian Congo, published 1934); Jesu Kristu (so-called Schamba-Swahili 
1934, in use in the interior, where Swahili is a foreign language but is 
used as a commercial language and as lingua franca); Yesu Kristo (re- 
vised edition of 1928 and 1938, Réhls’ translation of 1930, 1938 and 
1939, Union Version of Hellier 1952); Jesu Masihi (Mombasa Mundart 
edition of 1901 and 1909).2 For Matthew the following forms appear: 
Mattayo, Mathayo, Matheo and Mateo; for David: Daud, Datd, Daudi, 
Davidi, Dawidi; for Bartholomew: Baritholomi, Bartolomayo, Bartholo- 
mayo, Baritolomayo, Baritholomayo, Bartolomeo, Balutolomayo. In a 
similar way one could go through all the personal names in the Bible 
and probably find not a single one which is written in a uniform way. 
This diversity would be understandable if in the course of years some 
progress could be perceived towards a rendering which kept as closely 
as possible to the Swahili. This, however, is not the case. On the 
contrary great differences are to be found between the two editions of 
Réhls’ translation of 1939 and the Union version of 1952. For example 
we find in Réhl: Mateo, Bartolomeo, Dawidi, and in the Union version: 
Mathayo, Bartholomayo, Daudi. 

Regarding these discrepancies it is a welcome fact that the Capucin 
missionary Walbert Biihlmann, working in East Africa, recently published 
an article on Principles of Phonetic Adaptation in Swahili applied to 
Christian Names.* In this article he gives first a survey of phonetics 
in Swahili and their equivalent in the present standard alphabet. 4 Then 
follows a statement on the combinations of consonants that are conditioned 
by the Bantu structure of Swahili, and of those that have come about 
under Arabic, Indian or European influence. Biihlmann now suggests 
that this ‘phonetic system’ might be taken into consideration in relation 
to the translation of proper names. Since Swahili possesses no double 
consonants, these should not appear in the script. Where a foreign 
sound is to be represented, it should be rendered by a similar sound 
existing in Swahili.5 In a similar way foreign combinations of sounds 
must be adjusted to those existing in Swahili. This can result from the 
suppression of sounds® or the insertion of others.7 Decades ago, Réhl 
had employed these ideas, which Biihlmann now advances, as the under- 
lying principle of his translation work. It is only to be regretted that 
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they have not yet become generally accepted by the Bible translators 
in East Africa. In this respect I regard the Union version as a retrograde 
step in comparison with Réhl.* As regards accentuation, Bihlmann 
has no objection to the method used in Swahili almost without exception 
of laying the stress on the penultimate syllable. One will accordingly 
read Samaria, perhaps contrary to one’s feeling for the language. 

While one can on principle agree with Biihlmann as regards pho- 
netical form and accent,® there exists one difficulty concerning the 
question as to the language from which the name should be derived, 
Hebrew, Greek or Latin. It is fortunate that no modern European 
language comes into the picture.19 The writer suggests rather that 
with Hebrew and Greek names the Latin form should be taken as the 
basis since all European languages received these names through the 
Latin, and in this form are most familiar to us. This thesis is, in my 
opinion, only relatively important. Many proper names, especially those 
from the Old Testament, are as strange to the European languages as 
to the African. And as far as familiarity with the Latin form is con- 
cerned, this may exist among Catholic Christians, but not among 
evangelicals. 11 It seems to me therefore more suitable that basically 
the Greek or Hebrew (or Aramaic) forms of biblical proper names 
should be used. 12 Even without indulging in so-called name-fetishism, 
it is desirable nevertheless that the name should be rendered as faith- 
fully as possible. The derivation from the Latin form represents an 
indirect way which in most cases would lead further away from the 
original form. 13 

One difficulty in the derivation of a name from a form given in 
the original tongue of the Bible or in Latin can arise in the case of 
biblical names which have penetrated into Swahili through Islam in an 
Arabic form or in a form derived from the Arabic. On this point, the 
earlier translations throughout conform to the Islamic rendering, e.g. 
Daid and Isa Masiya in the 1883 edition. At a later time a movement 
took place for a free rendering. Thus Taylor wrote Jesus Masihi, and in 
the later editions in Zanzibar-Swahili (1928 and 1938) we come across 
Yesu Kristo. Most consistantly Réhl rejects the Islamised forms, while 
the Union version throughout offers the Arabicised forms, e.g. Ayubu 
(Hiob), Ibrahim (Abraham), Yusufu (Joseph), Daudi (David). 14 The 
advocates of these Muslim forms are probably guided by principles of 
missionary methods. They hope to have a point of contact if the same 
names that are in the Bible and in the Koran are also rendered in one 
and the same form. One can, however, also maintain the opposite point 
of view and see the danger that exists in using a same form. The 
similarity between the biblical and Islamic Jesus is only in name. In 
every other respect they are two figures who are not comparable. 

In a similar way, for example, the use of /brahimu may lead the 
reader to connect with that name the whole cycle of legends which 
are linked with that figure in Islam and which distinguish it from 
Abraham, “the father of believers”. Thus it is understandable that Réhl 
rejects any Moslem form and according to his rule says, e.g. lyobu, 
Aburahamu, Yosefu and Dawidi. Biihlmann also rejects Islamic renderings 
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and would like as an exception only to allow Daudi as a form that is 
already popular. 

The above arguments have shown how desirable it is to employ 
uniform principles in the translation of biblical proper names. Lutheran 
mission circles have established this for decades. Where these principles 
have been followed, as for example by R6éhl for Swahili15 or by 
Nauhaus for Nyakyusa, 16 they have resulted in translations in which 
the proper names were very close to the original biblical form, and 
moreover can be pronounced and read without difficulty by the natives. 
A Bible translation is subjected to constant correction and revision. Such 
work will also have to be carried out in the future and thus it would 
be a good thing if a unanimity which would best serve the cause could 
be attained as regards the rendering of proper names. 


Notes 


1 Many missions insist that no biblical name should be chosen, but an indigenous name. 
Often such a name must first be created, in which the new Christian conception is 
conveyed. (see G. Fritze: The New Name. The Life of the Dschaggachristian in the 
light of his baptismal name. Leipzig.) The pros and cons of this practice cannot be 
discussed fully here. The fact is that biblical names as Christian names still play a very 
important part, especially on the coast. 


2In this enumeration we have not even taken into account all Swahili editions nor 
the Bible portions printed in Arabic characters. 


3 Africa XXIII, 1953, pp. 127-134. Cf. also the other works of the same author: 
Christian terminology as a problem of missionary method, as seen in Swahili and 
other Bantu languages, Schéneck-Beckenried 1950, and Christian name and God-parents 
in the missions, with special reference to East Africa. Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft VIII, 1952, pp. 1-20. 


* Whether one can thus agree with every phrase of Biihlmann, such, for instance, as 
that of the adoption of impulsive sounds, is one of those linguistic problems which is 
irrelevant within the framework of our theme. 


5 Réhl and Hellier both choose ‘k’ for ‘x’, e.g. for Felix they use Feliki (see Acts 24:2). 
®E.g. Polikapi for Polycarp (according to Bihlmann). 


7™E.g. Nebukadinesari (Réhl) for Nebuchadnezzar. Hellier has, according to the original 
text, Nebukadreza and in a footnote Nebukadneza. In any case the combination ‘dn’ 
is unusual in Swahili, and moreover the vowel termination of the name is not correct. 


8 This can be proved through many examples. Thus Sepharvaim (II Kings 17:31) is 
rendered as Sefarvaimu by Hellier and as Sefarwaimu by Rohl. The latter is according 
to the Swahili, in which ‘w’ is a half-vowel, while the combination ‘rv’ is unknown 
in the language. In II Kings 24:2 the Moabites are called Wamoabu by Réhl and 
Wamoabi by Hellier. Only the form Wamoabu is suitable in good Swahili, since the 
labial sound ‘b’ is followed by ‘u’ formed with rounded lips, and not an ‘i’. 


®In certain cases one’s opinion may differ from that of Biihlmann. Should one render 
Magnus with Magunusi? Perhaps one might attempt it by using Mang’o or Mang‘u. 


1©Taylor wrote thus in 1901 in his New Testament in the Mombasa dialect, e.g. 
Davidi for David. 
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11 Compare e.g. Osee for Hosea or Abdias for Obadiah. 


12C. Meinhof drew attention to this some decades ago; compare his work The 
Christianisation of African languages, Basle Mission Studies Vol. 28, Basel 1905, p. 53. 
With Catholic saints’ names the Latin form may represent a legitimate point of departure. 


13 It is not the intention in this article to indicate individual rules, which may be used 
in the taking over or adaptation of proper names. It is in any case agreed, however, 
that the case ending should not be adopted. 


14 Over against this, Yesu Kristo has been retained. Curiously enough one finds Yakobo 
when one would have expected Yakubu according to the Arabic pattern. 


15 This does not mean that R6dhl has hit on the right form in every case. Thus I would 
propose Matayo rather than Mateo, but in no case Mathayo (Union Version). ‘th’ is 
an unknown sound in Swahili, which only appears in foreign Arabic words and should 
be pronounced as the voiceless ‘th’ in English. Most Swahilis, especially in the interior, 
will say ‘s’ which corresponds neither to the original nor to the English. 


16 Here we find such forms as Abulahamu, Josefu, Ndabiti (David). 


Translating the Psalms to Uruund 
Anna E. Lerbak 


The Uruund language, generally called Lunda by other tribes and 
by Europeans, is spoken by the Aruund (Lundas) who live in the 
south-western part of Belgian Congo and the eastern part of Angola. 
A related language, Ndembwe or Lunda, is spoken to the south on 
both sides of the boundary between Belgian Congo and Northern Rho- 
desia. The seat of the tribe is at Kapanga, Belgian Congo. It was 
originally at Nkalany, a river some thirty miles east of Kapanga. It 
seems that the tribe was well established there at least about 1500. The 
legends speak about the earliest inhabitants living in caves near Nkalany, 
and the ‘Elders’ of the tribe still live there. The paramount chief is 
Mwant Yavu (Mwata Yamvo). During the years 1600—1900 the tribe 
expanded greatly, chiefly by trading. The traders, who usually came 
accompanied by a number of relatives, would gradually become influ- 
ential people, they would intermarry with the local people, and after 
some time Mwant Yavu would appoint a chief. In many cases it was 
a group of the king's relatives who left home, settled down in some 
new place and gradually came to power. There were—and are—Lunda 
(Aruund) chiefs all over the country between the river Kwango and 
Lake Tanganyika, and at least as far north as Lunda-Kasongo, and far 
down in Northern Rhodesia. There are no figures on the number of 
real Aruund, one guess is about 400,000. 

The Uruund language was written down by missionaries of the 
Methodist Church. The government and traders use the intertribal trade 
languages, Swahili to the south and Kituba in the Kwango. The Catholic 
missionaries also use these languages, or some Chokwe around Sandoa, 
but a few of those living right at Kapanga do use Uruund. It has been 
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a difficult task to write Uruund as it differs in some main respects from 
the neighbouring Bantu languages. It does not have final vowels as a 
rule. But many words end in unvoiced wu. It has a sort of whistling s 
and z and often strong aspiration. And the trilled r is frequent. There 
have also been different opinions on how some of the sounds should 
be written, as well as on the choice among certain dialectical forms, 
and between old and newer forms, as to what words, or pronunciations, 
and consequently what spelling to adopt for the written word. But 
at a meeting at Kapanga in December 1952 we came to agreement on 
all main points. It was a very interesting meeting, the great majority 
of those attending were Aruund, and all opinions were represented 
and freely spoken. Mwant Yavu attended every meeting and showed 
great interest. He, by the way, was among the first ones of the tribe 
who learned to read and write, now some forty years ago. The two 
Catholic priests who use the language and some Catholic teachers were 
present and took part, and everybody agreed to abide by the decisions 
made by the committee. 

We have had the New Testament, a few of the Psalms, a good 
collection of hymns and songs, readers for the lower grades in school, 
and a few other small books in print for some twenty to thirty years, but 
the spelling was far from uniform. Recently we have translated a number 
of school books from Swahili, and we have translated the Psalms, also 
revising the few we had. This has been a very interesting task. Besides 
working on the problem of getting the spelling uniform, getting more 
of the grammar written down and increasing the vocabulary, we have 
been aware of the fact that we were creating or stabilizing the religious 
vocabulary and terminology, or phraseology, a sober thought. We tried 
all the time to write in such a way that it would be readily understood 
by new readers, and at the same time be a good and dignified language 
that the best and most advanced people would be glad for the young 
generation to learn, and that everybody would be glad to hear read in 
church and care to read at home. 

We were three working together on the translation of the Psalms, 
Pastor John Mij, Mr. Daniel Munung, our medical assistant, and myself. 
I made the first draft of the greater part of them. I read first each 
Psalm in Dr. Elmer Leslie’s book on the Psalms, his explanation and 
his translation, then I read the same Psalm in the American Revised 
Version, then in the French and last in the Danish translation. Thus | 
tried to get the text well in mind. Then I started to write it down, reading 
the Psalm again a verse at a time, mostly in the American Revised, but 
having the others open and looking at them frequently, as well as in 
the Chokwe and a Luba version. 

Most of the time it was a great help to get the particular slants of 
the various translations. The familiar English of the American Revised, 
at times somewhat formal and not too clear, was clarified by the forth- 
right every-day speech of the Danish, a recent translation, and by 
the more definite French giving more detail, often a little clear phrase 
where the English had a difficult word, and then by a certain freshness 
of Dr. Leslie’s recent translation which, by the way, often was more 
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together with the recent Danish version than by the French and 
American Revised versions. 

However, it was not all the time that is was so beautiful. It was 
surprising to me how these four translations could differ. One might 
be in the future tense, another in the past. One might be in first person, 
another in third, or one singular and another plural. But worse, some- 
times the text simply was so different in two or more of these translations 
that one just had to make a choice. If the two most recent translations 
were alike and seemed good, I most likely took them. If the forthright 
Danish and the definite French were alike and seemed good, likely 
they were considered best. Sometimes the way it was written in the 
Chokwe or Luba translation helped to make the decision. Also the 
continuity or transition from one verse to another might be a deciding 
factor. We were anxious to get, not only each verse readily understood, 
but also—and especially—the whole chapter, or story, or other unit. 

When I had a chapter written down as well as I felt I could, 
I typed it and took it to the two men who both read it through carefully 
and made corrections and suggestions. We then discussed any points 
on which there might be different opinions. I retyped it and sent a 
copy to Pastor Andre Nawej at Kapanga, who has worked on the 
language from the beginning. He read it all carefully and made his 
corrections and suggestions, many very valuable ones. Another copy 
was sent to Sandoa where three men, Pastor Paul Mbangu, Merchant 
Moise Chombe, and Clerk Samuel Mupach, read some parts as they 
had time and also made some good suggestions. 

The other Psalms that John Mij or Daniel Munung translated went 
through a similar process. They used a French Bible, the Chokwe and 
two different Luba versions. Then I read their first draft together with 
the four versions I had and made my corrections and suggestions, then 
gave it back to them for their considerations, we discussed any remaining 
points that were not clear, I typed them and sent copies to Kapanga 
and Sandoa. Although the first work was rather crude and I had to 
rewrite a good part of it, they improved very rapidly and did some 
fine work. They often used a phraseology that I had not thought of 
which, besides being good, also helped me by giving me ideas and 
making my writing somewhat more idiomatic. 

By the time we were nearly finished and some copies were back 
from Kapanga and Sandoa, another man came to work with us, Simon 
Chisol, a supply pastor who also has worked with the language from 
the beginning. I also received the new American Revised Standard 
Version at this time, so I read all the work through once more together 
with this version. I found that there were not a few places where this 
new version simplified or clarified a difficult passage. Simon Chisol 
read it all through, spotted a few mistakes and found some weak places 
that could be improved on. The four of us now discussed some points 
that one or another had a question on, as well as the remarks and 
suggestions made at Kapanga and Sandoa. Then we were ready for the 
last typing of the manuscript. And we trust that we shall have the 
Psalms in as fine a translation as it is possible at the present time and 
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good enough to last until the Aruund shall have gained the necessary 
education and experience to do all such work themselves. 

A brief account about deciding on the names of God may be 
interesting. The word for God is Nzamb which has been used from the 
beginning, there is no question about that. The name ‘Jehovah’ had 
been used in some contexts, but I had the feeling that it did not mean 
much to the people, and when I asked the pastors they all said it didn't, 
and worse, it very often confused people, especially in the villages. 
During the conversation it was suggested that the name Chinawej be 
used in the place of ‘Jehovah’, and this met with immediate approval. A 
few days later I was working on a Psalm in which ‘Jehovah’ was used 
frequently, so I wrote Chinawej in its place and then read the Psalm 
to them. The response was about like this: “That is it, now people will 
understand, that is how Chinawej is. The Jews call God ‘Jehovah’, we 
call Him Chinawej, it is the same God, but we know Him as Chinawej 
as the Jews know Him as ‘Jehovah’”’. They often call God Chinawej 
in prayer, it seems to indicate warmth and intimacy. 

The same word is used in two other ways. It is the name of a snake 
which never attacks human beings. And it is used as a response of 
approval. When told of something they are pleased to hear, something 
they find good, just, helpful, generous, they often respond by saying, 
Chinawej. When they call God Chinawej, it indicates that they think 
of Him as One Who is good and just and generous towards them. When 
it was suggested at the committee that we use Chinawej in place of 
‘Jehovah’ it was accepted immediately and unanimously. 

We had experimented with two other names, Nkambikamb for the 
‘Most High’ and Kadiandand for the ‘terrible God’. It was difficult 
to fit the adjectives for these two expressions to really say what they 
should, and they use these two names very fittingly for Mwant Yavu. 
But this was not accepted by the committee. They said that those two 
names are fitting for Mwant Yavu, but not for God. 

However, this led to a valuable discussion on religious terminology, 
and it became a fine closing session of this fine meeting of the language 
committee. We who work with the language, with translations and 
producing literature in it, could go home with the feeling that although 
some people did not agree with us in every detail, everybody respected 
and approved our work and wanted us to continue, and that they were 
glad for our translation of the Psalms. 


Further Comments on the Chokwe Translation 
D. B. Long 


Chokwe is one of the five or six major Bantu languages of Angola 
(Portuguese West Africa) spoken by about 500,000 people, mostly in 
the N.E. corner of the colony. The basic problems connected with Bible 
translation into this language do not differ from those of other Bantu 
languages throughout Central Africa and therefore do not require at- 
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tention here. The main objectives aimed at in the revision of the New 
Testament just finished were,—(1) To correct some mistakes in the old 
version, (2) To pay special attention to construction with a view to 
making the whole more flexible, (3) To employ as far as consistent with 
faithfulness to the text, idiomatic ways of expressing what the Holy 
Spirit has written. 

In view of the fact that the original translation was done over twenty- 
five years ago, the number of errors as to the choice and meaning of 
words was amazingly small. However, there were some cases where 
wrong words had been accepted, though fortunately not in vital doctrines: 


‘To hang’ 

In Galatians 3 : 13, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree” had 
been translated literally and since ‘to hang’ used in this way meant ‘to 
swing on’ as a child would, we had to change it to ‘every one who has 
been hanged on a tree’. 


‘Bond and free’ 


In the same Epistle dealing with bond and free, the word used for 
‘free’, mukwa kutusuka, meant one who had been a slave but who had 
been set free. This would not do for the free born or child of the free 
woman, but it was a difficult problem since they arrogantly say that the 
opposite of slave is ‘Ka-Chokwe’ and thus they reason. However, when 
we did find the proper word it was rich in meaning. The opposite of 
‘slave’ is mwenya chifuchi, i.e. ‘the owner or lord of the land’. He is 
an heir, he ‘belongs’, he is a man with a share in the country, with 
social and legal standing. Being liberated from Satan's bondage we are 
Christ's ‘lords of the world’, we take our place among the privileged 
people who have rights. 


‘Sober’ 


‘Sober’ in Titus 2:2, etc. had been translated by a word which 
meant not sober but sulky, or silent in bad temper. Here we had to 
fall back on a negative and translate sober as he who has no I[welia. 
This /welia is a strong and expressive term for the characteristic of fri- 
volousness, levity, giddiness. To be accused of having /welia is to be 
placed among those who turn everything into a joke, who take nothing 
seriously; and they readily understand that this would disqualify any 
man from holding church office. 


“Fields white to harvest” 

In John 4: 35, “fields white to harvest’ mystified the readers since 
‘white’ seed here is anaemic, blasted, useless grain not worth harvesting. 
Ripe harvest-ready grain is ‘red’, which in this land of few colour 
distinctions is about the equivalent of ‘golden’. To make sense of the 
passage we feel justified in changing ‘white’ to ‘red’. 


“Sons of thunder”, “children of wrath”, “daughters of Jerusalem” 


“Sons of thunder”, “children of wrath”, “daughters of Jerusalem” 
convey an entirely false impression, so we changed to ‘the thundering 
ones’, ‘they for wrath’, etc. 
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‘To hate’ 


‘To hate’ had been translated by ‘to be silent towards’, ‘not to be on 
speaking terms with’ from a wrong idea of what the word meant. We 
changed to the stronger word ‘to feel hatred against’, only to find that 
none of these words can be used in connection with a person's feeling 
concerning or towards an abstract or inanimate thing such as sin, pride, 
iniquity. Here we were guided to a very expressive phrase, ‘to feel Iwaji 
at...’ Lwaji is the shudder of repugnance or revulsion which runs ‘down 
one’s spine’ at something revolting or disgusting. One of our helpers on 
being questioned about it said, “Yes, that’s the feeling one gets all 
over the skin at the thought of eating a toad’. So Hebrews 1:9 is 
literally, “Thou hast shuddered in disgust or repugnance at lawlessness’, 
and in Jude 5 : 23 we are told to ‘shudder in repugnance at the garment 
spotted by the flesh’. This impressed them strongly and they were awed 
at the thought that this was how God felt toward their sin. 


“Your calling’, “His reproach”, “Your destruction” 
p 


Such expressions as “your calling’ (1 Corinthians 1:26), “His 
reproach” (Hebrews 13:13), “your destruction” (2 Corinthians 10 : 18) 
had to be changed since thus construed the action is attributed to the 
party indicated by the pronoun. The Corinthians would be the callers, 
not the called; the destroyers instead of the destroyed; and Christ would 
be the reproacher, not the One reproached. We have to say ‘the calling 
with which they called you’, etc. 


‘End’ 

The ordinary word for ‘end’ is songo, but in constructions like Mark 
3:36 or Luke 1:33 it would mean precisely the opposite of what is 
intended. The reason is that songo as well as meaning the termination 
of a thing is also used for a subtle something nearly ‘raison d’étre’. An 
argument without a songo is not just an endless one but one without 
discernable aim or object. A project which lacks songo is one with no 
foreseeable hope of success or no justification for its very existence. 
Thus to say that Satan if divided against himself will have a songo is a 
contradiction, as it is in Luke 1 : 33 to say that Christ’s kingdom has 
no songo. The idea of Melchizedec in Hebrews 7:3 without a songo 
to his life is nonsense. In each place we must say ‘it will (or will not) 
come to a stopping place’. 


‘To beat one’s breast’ 

Beating on the breast as in the parable of the publican and Pharisee 
or the multitude around the cross requires a qualifying phrase since in 
Chokwe ‘to beat one’s breast’ is the exact equivalent of ‘to pat oneself 
on the back’ in English. We rendered it ‘he beat on his breast for sorrow’. 


‘Shipwreck’ 


For making ‘shipwreck’ in 1 Timothy 1:19, we had to say they got 
‘stuck on the road’ which is weak, but among a people seven hundred 
miles from any water larger than a smallish river, there is no expression, 
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much less word, to answer such a thought as this. With them you just 
‘die in the water’ (drown) which would have conveyed nothing in the 
passage. 


‘Castaway’ 


The rendering of adokimos (castaway) in 1 Corinthians 9: 27 etc. 
gave us trouble since all the terms we could find meant either too much, 
too little, or nothing at all. Then a brother tested out a common word 
chisashili which they use for a basket or the like that has broken down 
or for some reason unfit for the fulfilment of its original purpose. It 
is then thrown out, though it may be picked off the rubbish heap to 
serve some other, though always inferior, end. It is rejected as unfit 
for the job intended by its owner or maker and lies on the refuse pile 
in shame. 


“To choose, select’ 


We have two words for ‘to choose’ or ‘select’, kutongola and 
kusakula, and had to consider their merits as a rendering for eklektos. 
The first is from the root kutonga, to poke with the finger, and in various 
forms is to tickle (with the finger), to sew (to poke with the needle!), 
to indicate by pointing. It has the meaning of singling out by pointing 
though now it is used choosing a person by name, or separating some 
one from others. The other word is kusakula and has the meaning of 
sorting one kind from another. It is the same word as used for combing 
the hair, and gives the idea of ‘combing out something’, separating, 
generally the wanted from the unwanted, or the good from the bad. 
We used the first for ‘to elect’ since we felt the idea of sorting us out 
from others because of some inherent quality or characteristic was not 
what the Spirit teaches in the Word. 


In connection with words which do not seem to exist we have in some 
cases adapted Portuguese words and this does not present the difficulty 
encountered in some other lands. The Portuguese have taken a view of 
native languages almost the opposite of most other African colonial 
powers. They concede, theoretically, citizenship to all under their flag, 
and insist that these learn Portuguese as the only language recognized 
in their colonies. No Government official learns a native language and 
all our school work must be done in Portuguese though the native 
languages are allowed in spiritual work during the period of transition 
and always with the understanding that we do all we can to further the 
aim of a country unified under one language. Since the Portuguese 
language is a sign of civilization and gives its possessor some ‘position’, 
there is a far greater number of natives with a knowledge of the language 
of their European masters than is the case in either the Congo or the 
Rhodesias. For this reason the native languages absorb Portuguese words 
with amazing facility, and most of these are rapidly and completely 
assimilated so that in a short time the people will stoutly argue that 
if there was any borrowing the Portuguese borrowed from them! Thus 
we find no resistance at all to new or foreign words, indeed very much 
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the reverse, and no difficulty in having them used though generally in 
a Chokweized form: 
‘Spirit’ 

No satisfactory word could be found for ‘spirit’ since the ordinary 
word means an ancestral spirit which must be placated to keep it from 
becoming malign. Explain as we might, we could not get this idea 
divorced from the word. Another word simply meant ghost or spectre, 
and again we failed to get it adopted for a man’s spirit or the Holy 
Spirit. So the Portuguese word espirito was taken over, and now spilitu 
is quite at home. 


‘Sanctify, holy’ 

I personally, and there are others, am convinced that the Chokwe 
word for ‘taboo’ (v. kujilika, adj. chajila, etc.) should have been used 
in the beginning for ‘to sanctify’, ‘holy’, etc. as in Lunda and Lwena, 
our two nearest Bantu languages. It clearly gives the basic idea of 
‘set apart’ whatever the purpose may be and even now is used as an 
explanatory term. However, musandu, from the Portuguese santo, was 
used and when we questioned the native helpers about it they said, “Yes, 
wajila, etc. is undoubtedly our own old word and means what you say, 
but musandu is now so firmly rooted and well understood we feel it 
would be wrong to tear it out”. 


Some words are easy enough to translate while the ethics behind 
them are extremely hard to get into their minds, so warped by centuries 
of paganism. For instance, the idea of God, the God of sinless love, 
being associated with wrath, jealousy, or repenting, or mocking as in 
Proverbs (this last is particularly bad among the A-Chokwe) is hard to 
accept, and only with teaching as to the character of God can it be 
apprehended. Meekness, forbearance, humbleness, longsuffering are not 
admired characteristics with the Chokwe people who associate them with 
the fool or the simpleton. Some years ago in doing some translation in the 
Songo language north of here, I sought for some time in vain for ‘long- 
suffering’. In desperation I cited the hypothetical case of a man married 
to a waspish woman who constantly tormented him, yet he never answered 
her taunts. On asking what they would call him, they suggested ‘deaf’ 
or ‘dumb’, but on being assured that he could both speak and hear they 
emphatically declared they would call him a fool, but that it did not 
matter since such a man did not exist! The Chokwe attitude is the same 
only more so. 

However, to offset these deficiencies the language is full of the most 
picturesque words and expressions which we have sought to make use 
of in the revision: 


‘Busybody’ 
A malicious or hypocritical busybody as in 2 Thessalonians 3: 11 


is a mukwa moko a jiji or, literally, ‘he with the hands of a fly”. This 
seems startling, but then these people have a firsthand knowledge of 
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flies in large numbers, and thoroughly detest them. They say they dabble 
in everyone's food and add insult to injury by rubbing their ‘hands’ 
first in front of them and then behind. So a busybody is always puttering 
in other people's affairs and he does not always rub his hands in the 
same way; part of it is behind his back, you are never sure that you know 
what he is doing. 


‘To train, to discipline’ 


The word for ‘to train’ or ‘to discipline’ as in Hebrews 12 : 6 (chasten) 
is kufumba. I had used the word for a long time in this sense, as had 
others, but only recently did I connect it with the same word used for 
bending into shape the willowy rods with which they make their circular 
huts. They also use it for shaping their hunting bows which are cut 
straight, but then forced into the required bow shape and tied that way 
until they remain thus. The spring stick of a trap is also fumba-ed into 
the required shape. Thus a child, who wants to take his own way and 
is stiff and self-willed is bent, trained into the shape desired for use- 
fulness. 


‘Overseer’ 


The New Testament ‘overseer’ (bishop, episkopos) is a kalayi. This 
is the word for a watchman set in time of danger or war, who is 
responsible for the welfare of all under his care and will be held account- 
able for his faithfulness or otherwise. 


‘Pastor’ 
A ‘pastor’ is a kafunga, a shepherd in the simplest sense. 


‘Deacon’ 


A ‘deacon’ is a kavumbi or one who serves another, not from com- 
pulsion or for a wage, but because of vumbi or grace. 


‘Worship’ 


The word which has always been used for ‘worship’ is kuwayila 
which comes from a simple root verb kuwa which in turn merely means 
‘to rub something on’. When anyone goes into the presence of a king or 
other superior, according to native law and custom the inferior gets 
down on the ground, takes a little earth in the fingers of his right hand, 
rubs it on his own body, and then claps his hands in homage and the 
greeting of friendship. It is a token of veneration, of homage, of extreme 
gratitude for some favour received. It is also a recognition of kingship, 
lordship, and a prostrating of oneself in its presence. Yet it simply is 
the applicative form of ‘to rub something on oneself’, this form of the 
verb giving the value of ‘because of’. Thus in God's presence as king 
and Lord we metaphorically rub dirt on ourselves, thus acknowledging 
Him for what He really is and what He has done for us. 


‘To praise’ 
‘To praise’ is one of those words which has undergone a mighty 
change, judging from its root. The word is kuhalisa, which is really only 
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the causative form of the verb kuhala, ‘to will or to purpose’. Thus 
kuhalisa is ‘to cause to will’, otherwise to praise a person in an attempt 
to win him around to doing something, to ‘butter him up’, to coax 
with praise. However, even in the ordinary everyday use of the verb 
before missionaries used it for praising God, this ulterior undertone 
became secondary and now has vanished altogether, the word being 
used of praising a person in the best sense, and of giving praise to 
God either in prayer or in singing. 


‘To believe’ 


Two words are used for ‘to believe’. One, kuta, means ‘to respond to’, 
to agree to something proposed, and then to obey. If a person is called 
and they answer, this is kuta, but it is assumed that they will then carry 
out the will of the person calling them. Thus God calls, and when the 
sinner responds it is assumed that he does so in order to do whatever 
he was called for, otherwise his response is said to be ‘from the mouth 
only’. Kufuliela is ‘to believe what a person tells you’, to trust their 
word, to depend on them in time of trouble, to lean on them. There is 
yet another word in this sense, but stronger, which we use in the 
epistles for ‘having confidence in’, namely kulikolela, which is from the 
root kukola, to be strong in the applicative or relative form which means 
‘because of etc.’. Thus when a person likolelas in someone, it merely means 
that he is ‘being strong, or strengthening himself’ on another, confiding 
in him. In the same way, the single verb ‘to lean’ is kujamina, but this 
quite obviously comes from kujama, ‘to be able or accomplished’. In the 
applicative form it is ‘to be able because of another’. Thus when we 
lean on Christ, He is the able one, we are able, or strong, or expert, 
only through Him. 


‘To save’ 


For a long time I had searched for some root connection of our very 
ordinary word kulamwina, ‘to save’. This is as broad as our English word 
and used almost exactly in the same ways, but I could never find where 
it came from or what its derivation might be. Then I stumbled on it 
by noticing that kulamwina was probably only the applicative form of 
kulamuna, ‘to unstick something sticking to you’. Kulamika is ‘to stick 
on’, kulamuna is the reversive of this and means ‘to free oneself from 
something sticking on’, and kulilamwina (li is the sign of the reflexive) 
is merely ‘to unstick oneself from something’. How powerful this is in 
spiritual things. Our sin and its consequences cling and stick to us until 
we cry out, “Oh wretched man that I am, who will deliver me, untangle 
me from this sticking evil”. The root has been lost to the Chokwe people, 
but it helps to realize that this is the background of their thinking about 
their word for being saved. 


‘To confess’ 


Kushika is ‘to say good-bye to’, and kushikisa one’s fault or sin (‘to 
confess’) is basically ‘to cause it to say good-bye’, to part from it, wash 
one’s hands of it in confession. 
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‘To love’ 


We have two words for ‘to love’. One, kuzanga, is ‘to wish, desire, 
want, love’. The other, kufwila, is but the applicative form of kufwa, 
‘to die’, and means ‘to die for’. Therefore, when one fwila-s another, it 
means literally that they are dying for the want of them, or would die 
in order to have them. 


‘Righteousness’ 


The word ululi, which is commonly used for ‘righteousness’, is just 
descriptive of that which is straight, from the verb kululama, ‘to be 
straight’. Thus the righteousness of God or His people is their straightness 
as against the tortuous crooked ways of sin. 

‘Lies’ 

The root of the word mahuza for ‘lies’ (interestingly enough there 
is no singular since they rightly say ‘““who ever heard of one lie?’’) is 
the verb kuhuza, ‘to gasp one’s last’, ‘to struggle for breath on the 
brink of death’. Thus one who lies is only struggling or gasping to save 
themselves. The reversive, kuhuzulula (‘to revive, to inspire with life’), 
is what we use for spiritual as well as physical revival and is full of 
meaning for them. 


Almost all verbs in Chokwe have a causative form, which is extremely 
useful in the Scriptures and full of force. Thus ‘to constrain’ is ‘to cause 
to do’, ‘to strengthen’ is ‘to cause to be powerful’, and so on. It is hard 
to get the punch of this in English, but it makes the fact stand out clearly 
that one person is acting on and through another. These verbs also have 
a reversive form which is sometimes used for undoing and redoing, 
sometimes only for the undoing: 


‘To expound’ 


Kulumba is ‘to stack up in a pile’, ‘to pile up’, and ‘to unstack or 
take from a pile’ is kulumbununa. But this is the word they use for ex- 
plaining or expounding a subject, and how expressive it is. One who 
can expound is one who can take the great unordered pile of any truth 
and ‘unpile’ it, take it apart piece by piece, laying it out in order so 
that it can be understood. 

‘To imitate’ 

Kwimba is ‘to sing’, but kwimbulula, which would be to sing over 
after another, is the verb ‘to imitate’. Thus to imitate is to sing over 
something after someone else has given us the tune. Christ has sung 
His heavenly tune, and we, having learned it, are now to sing it over 
and over again. 


There is also a repetitive form of these verbs with some interesting 
and useful twists: 


‘To doubt’ 


The verb kuala is ‘to spread out in order’, to lay (as a table), to 
make (as a bed) and is connected with kualula, ‘to count’. But kwalajala 
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is ‘to doubt’, yet it is but the repetitive of the same verb, for their minds 
picture a person in doubt as one who can't get a thing in proper order, 
who lays it out one way but goes back again and again and tries it 
other ways. It is connected with uncertainty, hesitation, lack of an 
orderly grasp of the ‘count’ of the subject. 


Lastly there is the relative or applicative form of verbs, which by 
adding ila, ela, ina or ena according to euphonic rules, gives any verb 
the power of ‘for’, ‘on behalf of’, ‘because of’, ‘by’, ‘through’, ‘to’ or ‘at’: 


‘To forgive’ 

Kukoneka is ‘to bend over’, to fold over on itself as when folding 
a tablecloth. But the word for ‘to forgive’ is kukonekena, which is merely 
‘to turn back on oneself because of...’ The party sinned against should 
have taken a certain course, but for some reason has decided to go 
back on themselves because of... The word, therefore, as to its root 
derivation is weak as a rendering for God's forgiveness which is not 
a going back on His purpose merely because He decided to do so, but 
a clearing of the sinner because his guilt has been legally and completely 
atoned for. But fortunately today the root meaning of the word is all 
but lost sight of, and the word means largely what ‘forgive’ means to us. 


‘To repent’ 

By a strange twist ‘to repent’ is kulikonyeka, from the same root as 
‘to forgive’ with the reflexive li and the repetitive used as an intensifier. 
It means ‘to double right back on oneself’, to turn right around and head 
in the opposite direction, to take a completely opposed stand to that 
which we first took. 


The understanding of the derivation of these and a multitude of 
other words has given us a new insight into the workings of the Chokwe 
mind, and helps us to understand some of the strangely oblique ideas 
they sometimes get about things. They sometimes put fanciful inter- 
pretations on passages and words in Scripture because they think they 
see the derivation of the words in their own language. One dear old 
brother who cannot even read expounded at great length on the change 
of the Apostle Paul’s name in connection with his conversion. His inter- 
pretation was that he changed his name because Saulo comes from 
kusaula, ‘to insult’ or make of no account, and this referred to his early 
condition. But Paulo comes from kupauka, which is ‘to be enlightened 
or instructed’. The change was as from the slur and insult of sin to the 
enlightenment of the Spirit, so he changed from Saulo to Paulo!! 
Surely a lesson to us all to avoid far-fetched interpretations of Scripture, 
for I am sure it is no worse than others I have heard from people from 
whom one would have expected better. 

In our revision we have been forced to abandon much of the con- 
struction of the English sentence, for Chokwe is not to be moulded on 
any European form. The Apostle Paul's long sentences with their inter- 
locking parentheses we also had to cut up, for they are completely 
incomprehensible in Chokwe. The Chokwe sentence is short, complete, 
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staccato, and not even linked by conjunctions, these being reserved 
exclusively for linking nouns in series. Conjunctions do not even go 
before verbs except the infinitive, to form a kind of gerund. This 
machine-gun style as it builds up to a climax can be most impressive, 
especially in argument or narrative. 2 Corinthians we found to be the 
most difficult to render into easily understood Chokwe because of its 
style of reasoning, its closely knit argument about motives, and its 
apparent lack of a central thread to hold it all together. 


“A world of iniquity” and “the whole course of nature” 

The Epistle of James also gave some tough problems. In 3:6 we 
ran into two expressions that almost defy Chokwe, ‘‘a world of iniquity” 
and ‘the whole course of nature’. A world in this sense is a conception 
absolutely foreign and incomprehensible to these people even with 
explanation, so we were forced to translate ‘the sum of all the iniquity 
of the whole world’. We are not satisfied, but can find nothing better 
with our present knowledge. The second is little better, because ‘nature’ 
in this sense is but vaguely understood, and the course of it even less, 
Here we were driven to render ‘it sets fire to everything-we-are-by-birth”. 


Divine Names 

For the name of God we have the Chokwe word Zambi, which means 
to them the Creator, Owner, Governor and Supervisor of all. Wherever 
this interesting people got their knowledge from, they certainly are in 
no doubt as to who, what and where God is, though they have turned 
their back on Him to try to placate the spirits that they consider as much 
more real and active than He. They have other names for Him, 
descriptive in character, such as Ndala-kalitanga, “The self-made One’. 
They say, however, that this does not mean that He was created, even 
by Himself, but that no one else made or created Him. ‘Jehovah’ we treat 
as a proper name and transliterate,—Yehova, explaining its content. 
‘Lord’ we render by Mwene, which means just about what ‘Lord’ means, 
— Master, owner, supreme head or chief. 


On the final work of the revision we have been working about 
four and a half years, but as we read it over for a last time to a group 
of older Christian men, most of them church elders, we were amply 
rewarded. Our people are hard, haughty, and anything but sentimental 
or demonstrative by nature, these things being considered as despicable 
in a man. But as we read through Paul's letter to the Philippians with 
the beauty of its self-renunciation, its joy in suffering, a Christ who 
emptied Himself, a Paul ready to be poured out on their sacrificial 
service, a Timothy who thought only of others, an Epaphroditus who 
came near to death for them and*was only worried because they had 
heard of his illness, and ending with Paul's statement of his contentment 
in all and every condition through the strength of Christ, they were 
spellbound. As we finished there was a long silence and there were 
tears in the eyes of several. One finally looked up and said in a quivering 
voice, “If our people will only read this book as it is now, they will 
be a changed people forever”. 
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